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THE PLAIN SEAM. 

N these days of advanced education, when one must 

have had manual training, and have learned how to 
whittle and how to model, éven in the kindergarten, how 
to shape and design in the drift of later teaching, how to 
speak various languages, solve severe mathematical prob- 
lems, play intricate sonatas, and do all that may become 
a woman wishing to be seen to be accomplished in the 
eye of the world—in these days that make sure of all this, 
some of the accomplishments Whose value is felt only in 
the domestic circle are entirely neglected. It is more than 
likely that not one of the young women thus instructed 
could take a prize in a county fair for a patch viewlessly 
set iv, or for darning so fine as to be an ornament instead 
of the repair of a blemish, as their great-aunts used to do; 
yet most of them can do the most wonderful embroidery 
in colored silks and gold and silver threads for table-scarfs 
and tray-cloths and the like 

These charming accomplishments of theirs are all very 
well and greatly to be desired; but they are as mere dust 
in the balance for usefulness and comfort at home if to 
them has not been added skill and practice in sewing a 
straight seam, in putting in a gusset, in making a button 
hole, in tucking and felling and hem-stitch. In reality, 
the art of plain sewing —for even with tucking and in- 
serting and edging the stitches are all those of plain sew- 
ing ~is an absolutely necessary one at the present day 
for those who desire very nice under-clothes without pay- 
ing an immoderate price for them. The sewing-machine 
has not been an invention of unmixed good, and much of 
the work it turns out is fragile, easily ripped, strung with 
ioose ends, and without always nicely turned corners. 
When its work is entirely satisfactory it is expensive ; 
and those who have a fancy for pretty underwear must 
either buy the expensive sort or import’ from Paris at 
about equal expense and with much more trouble, since 
every one has not friends abroad, and does not know how 
to flud the best shops and needle-women there. 

But if a girl has early found pleasure in her needle, and 
learned to sew without puckers, and with stitches so fine 
that one might think she stopped to count the threads 
taken if one did not see the swift motion of her hand and 
arm, then with a few easily obtained patterns she is ca- 
pable of doing for herself all that the Parisian dépdts can 
furnish, and at about a quarter of the cost. She can use 
the machine, if she prefer, for long seams and hems, but 
she will find plenty of opportunity for the work of ‘her 
own hand in the fine fells and tucks, and the letting in of 
laid-work and plaits and lace, and the setting on of falls 
aud ruffles 

Every girl of nice instincts likes to be fresh and fine in 
her own room before her outside clothes are on, and when 
she is ready for the night; and there is so much pleasure 
and sense of safety felt when one sees a girl happy with 
her sewing, that usually every help is afforded her towards 
her task if she reatly desires it. Work that can be done 
at odd times, and that will supply her with pretty*cor- 
set-covers, skirts, night-gowns, and wrappers at nothing 
but the first cost of the material, is worth doing ; it is 
work that for a couple of dollars will give her a robe de 
nuit that would cost her eight or nine dollars if bought of 
like delicacy and niceness of manufacture; while skirts 
with deep insertings and ruffles, that would cost ten dol- 
lars, she can make for a quarter of the money. In fact, 
the girl who has learned to sew well, and who las a small 
allowance, can dress like a girl with four times the money 
if she chooses to spend her spare time with her needle and 
her pleasant thoughts. 


ASHORE AT MONTE CARLO. 


W E heard them talking in the hall of the hotel where 
we dined. The two, old. ladies were listening with 
horrified faces and sympathetic tones. He was holding 
his hand to his heart now and then, or turning, his palms 
up with an outward mavement, lifting his shoulders as he 
made some pew declaration. It .was_impossible not to 
hear him—one hears everything in these, foreign hotels. 


I learned later that there had, been some story about him , 


in his youth, but ‘hat, having been brought up suddenly 
by a disaster, he had ever since taken to the rigidly virtu- 


men take it—from which .one never sees anything. so 
clearly as the sins of everybody. else. 

‘I assure you, my dear ladies,” we heard him say—he 
held his back very straight as he-talked, and the flesh 
wrinkled over his collar behind—‘:I assure you, my dear 
ladies, | have never known such wicked places.” He spoke 
of Nice and Monte Carlo, “ You feel it in the air. I had 
never been to Monte Carlo before. I shall never go again. 
You can’t help gambling. It's in the air. If you re- 
sist one table, another awaits you. I came away with- 
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out a sou in my pocket. You're forced to play. You 
can't escape it. It’s in the air. My trunks are packed. I 
shall go away. I shall never, never come back again.” 

I looked at Professor Prodgers to see what. he thought 
of all this, but he ‘was too intent to notice me. His hands 
were clasped across his waistcoat. His chin was deep in 
his cravat, aud he was looking at the man over the tips of 
his gold-rimmed spectacles. As for me, I laughed quietly 
to myself, 1 never understood before where it was that 
certain gentle, mild old ladies got their ideas of that wick- 
edness which they believe is always lurking at every turn 
to wreck unguarded men. I understood it now. 

The Professor, when he took my arm, patted it quietly 
as we moved away. I expected an outburst from him, 
but he only smiled quietly and said, ‘* A man has learned 
a great deal, my friend, when he has discovered that the 
real secret of a temptation’s streugth lies nowhere else 
than in some weakness in himself.” Nor did he speak 
again of this renegade from vice whose trunks were 
packed. He says little of late. I think the place depresses 
him, Miss Vuo “Auken; as we all know, at such limes 
invariably tries to divert him, but she too has been de- 
pressed. All the force of her feeling found expression 
to-night. 

We were lying in the harbor at Monaco, that loveliest 
of all the curves which the shore makes along this Riviera. 
‘Way above us, on the crest of the mountain—there where 


the old Corniche Road runs—shone the light of La Turbid, — 


and ail along its. base, and out over the rocky promon- 
tory, were the thousand lights of Monte Carlo and Mo- 
naco. 

‘I'm glad to leave it, in spite of all its beauty,” she 
suid, “‘in spite of all its fiowers and music, its fine hotels 
and good cooking. I agree with the man in the hotel. 
It’s the loveliest place 1 ever saw, and the worst, ouly I 
can't see what he meant by temptation. I see only a 
great sore. You may call me a prude, if you will, a sen- 
timentalist,a woman of humor. _I don’t care. When I 
walked through those rooms to-night, with all their lights 
and splendor, with those women in exquisite costumes, 
and I saw that particular one who wore more jewels 
about her bare neck than | ever saw at the opera, and I 
saw old white-haired men tossing handfuls of gold on the 
table—gold that would have kept a hundred hungry people 
well fed for a year—and | jostled elbows with grand- 
duchesses, geverals, aud singers, and slambled upou poor 
men weeping over money lost; something I never felt be- 
fore rose up Within me,and | knew that some time or 
other Justice would arise, though we might be too blind 
to recognize her righteousness. For, just think, if men 
and women possessing money abuse it as they do, why 
should we blame those who, possessing none, rise in re- 
volt? They may rise in Russia, far enough from Monte 
Carlo to seem to have no convection with it. But what 
of that? I saw a Russian gambling his new inheritance 
away only yesterday. We forget these things in our 
judgments of the common people. I know it is Monte 
Carlo that’s at fault, but—” 

It is one of the rules on the Taurus that none but cheer- 
ful subjects shall be discussed, which is why, just at that 
moment, Miss Townsend, seeing Miss Van Auken’s flushed 
face, joined her with some laughing protest. But Miss 
Van Auken, though she smiled and changed the subject, 
seemed more than usually silent afterward. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
AMERICAN MANNERS AND ENGLISH STANDARDS. 


\ UCH comment and criticism have been made of late 

upon American manners by an American journalist 
who has lived in London for many years, and who ap- 
parently considers English customs those only which are 
worthy of consideration and adoption by us. He has 
just paid New York a hurried yigit of two weeks or more, 
aud he has observed superficially in that short time our 
utter lack of ‘‘ manners.” 

The thing which seemed to shock him most was the 
habit which is practised here of acknowledging a favor 
by leaving our cards on those persons to whom we are in- 
debted, sf we liave dined with Mrs. Chose, we have al- 
ways been taught that a ‘‘ dinner call” was an imperative 
duty, and that this call should be paid persovally within 
aweek, This, it seems, to our surprise, is entirely wrong, 
and not ‘ English.” They, the swells in London, accor- 
ding to our censor, never make dinner calls, hence, they 
being willing to accept everything and to give nothing, 
we benighted individuals must follow suit. He makes no 
mention of the French, who always pay promptly their 
“call of digestion,” to translate literally. 

. Another social custom which lie considered important 
enough to criticise is the fact that many hostesses ‘now 
make a omeriery instead of shaking hands, on receiving 
their guests at formal functions. 

This is said to be an absurd practice, because ‘‘ English” 
people make this obeisance only to royalty. It is with us 
only an old fashion revived. Children have been taught 
for meng years in this country to make courtesies, Itisa 
graceful and pretty salutation, and a trifle more. ceremo- 
nious than indiscriminate hand-shaking. At any rate, even 
if the English do not do this, why should not we? Must 
we always be timeservers, and have no individuality of 
our own’. Any social custom which interferes with our 
neighbor's comfort or happiness should not be practised, 
nor should one which simply implies selfishness in motive 
be tolerated, even if it is English. Good manners can 
easily be characterized as gentle and thoughtful deeds, 
and he or she who practises the golden rule will always 
be on, the safe side, whether he or she follow any cut-and- 
dried fashion or not. 

There is no doubt about the fact that we are a-crude 
country, raw and young, and with much to learn, “But 


: preening is born, not made, and there are plenty of 
ous side of life; that virtuous side, I mean—and all such , 


adiés and gentlemen umong us whose conduct is always 
stamped by a thoughtful consideration of others. The 
so-called ** society set” is alike in every country. Man- 
ners and morals in it are not-of the highest type. And it 
resolves itself into a scramble where each individual is 
trying to get all she can, regardless of the methods which 
she is obliged to practise in so doing. We are certainly 
much studied and observed, if one can judge by the ‘‘im- 
pressions of America” which every man or woman in- 
variably indulges in after visiting this country. We are 
fraukly and brutally told al/ our faults, and we are also 
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kindly and condescendingly instructed as to how to be- 
have. Let us hope, therefore, that, given sufficient time, 
we may profit by all this criticism, which, hy-the-way, is 
mostly superficial. 3 

The average American is too amiable. Were he less so, 
he would not submit so patiently to the numerous civic 
discomforts which he is called upon to bear, An English- 
man very justly gets what he pays for always, and he 
demands it as his right. We, rather than “ make a row,” 
fall into the exceedingly bad habit of keeping silent, and 
so ic folléws that our municipal affairs are just about as 
bad as they can be. Many Americans of leisure, having 
sufficient means, pack up aud go abroad, thus getting rid 
of any domestic responsibilities. And coming home only 
occasionally, they take the opportunity when they are 
here of inveighing loudly against our institutions and 
customs, meanwhile doing nothing themselves to improve 
matters, This is just the type of citizen which has helped 
to ruin our country, and if be did but know it, the Eng- 
lishman whom he so much affects holds him in supreme 
contempt for ——— alty to his own country. 

Home ties are sacred, and nothing is more shocking than 
to hear a ‘child’ make disrespectful remarks about its 
parent; why should not the same feeling prevail in regard 
to oiié’s father-land? Each nation has its characteristics, 
and ‘the strongér the nation, the more obvious are its pe- 
culiarities-and faults; but each also must have some re- 
deeming virtues, which we Americans should possess 
among the rest. 

The comnion attitude of the Briton is to regard us with 
scorn and conlémpt. A remark which is frequently made 
to an American is, ‘‘1 have always had a prejudice 
against your country.” He, the Englishman, is glad to 
get all he can from us in the matter of entertainment 
(when he’ visits this benighted land), but he seldom sees 
the necessity of reciprocity in this matter, unless possibly 


« he thinks he may gain something by the process. This is 


the genéral rule; there are, of course, many notable excep- 
tions to be made. In ove way this has been brought upon 
us entirely by ourselves. We ‘‘ dearly love a lord,” and 
we toady to a title. We push ourselves frantically, and 
we struggle bravely to have the honor of receiving under 
our humble roof a foreigner of distinction. In doing 
this we must often sacrifice our own self-respect, and cer- 
tainly lose the respect of the individual to whom all this 
deference is paid. We open our houses to him, we dine 
him, we take him to the Opera, we invite our friends to 
meet him, and they, in their turn, do him honor. His 
visit is made the occasion of all kinds of functions; money 
is not spared; he is lavishly entertained—all of which he 
frankly acknowledges while he is with us. What fol- 
lows? When we go to London, the next season, how 
grievous is our disappointment, after dropping our cards 
at his lordship’s door, to hear never one word from him! 
aud how terrible is our embarrassment when we happen 
to sit pear him at the theatre, and have no apparent recog- 
nition made by him to our bows, and ouly a glassy stare 
vouchsafed us through his monocle! This is not fiction, 
but fact, and this is the same social manner which prevails 
where ‘‘ no cards are left after accepting an invitation to 
dinner.” Exactly the same selfish principle underlies 
both actions, and it would seem to the writer that our 
American custom shows the better feeling at heart. 

In travelling abroad, the observant American is forcibly 
impressed by the absolute ignorance of the average Eng- 
lish tourist in regard to anything pertaining to this coun- 
try., The questions which are asked and the statements 
which are fearléssly made are simply appalling and ri- 
diculous, provided we are blessed with a sense of humor. 
Many of them still regard us as a nation of savages, and 
express genuine surprise that we speak Hnglish and are 
white. \t is anjusing to jot down all these remarkable 
things, and before oue knows it one has a large note-book 
filled with matters well worth remembering. One of the 
most startling statemients I ever heard was when a Tory 
squire in Devonshire, a man of position and social promi- 
nerice, told mé that he had always been very much inter- 
ested in the ‘‘ American nigger,” as he called the colored 
race. And he added, ‘‘I think Abraham Lincoln is the 
grandest nigger I ever read about.” There was no use in 
assuring him that Lincoln was not black, nor of telling 
him that Lincoln's son was then American minister at the 
Court of St.James. Nothing would convince him, for, 
with his stolid, obstinate nature, he knew he was right, 
and that settled it. 

It is a little trying to be continually instructed by these 
péo le as to our “ manners,” and occasionally the worm 
will turn. 

Years ago a small band of adventurous persons left 
England and emigrated to this new land, and we, as their 
descendants, must owe an allegiance to the mother-coun- 
try, but, with all due respect to its age and its power, why 
should not we hiaive-our own customs, which harmonize 
with our oWp characters*and suit our own environment? 
Living in a*blessed republi¢pwhy should we not have 
some of the privileges which tliat implies? And why 
should an American who has expatriated himself criticise 
us freely without giving us some better reason for chan- 
ging our manners than that ‘‘ oue don’t do so in London”? 


SPECTATOR. 

J 
i" ADAME CARLIER showed us the other day some 
of her charming new spring models for hats, des- 
tined for the azure shores of the Midi, where most of our 
friends are basking in the sunshine at present. Letters 
from there this morning tell me about the battle of flow- 
ers, where the first prize for the most beautiful equipage 
was taken this year by a symphony iv white and green. 
The carriage was of green satin covered with white lilacs; 
its occupant, a beautiful blonde, was dressed in pale green 
satin, and her coachman wore a Louis XVI. costume of 

the same material, with powdered wig and cocked hat. 
Green promises to be very much the rage this year—a 
light fresh green, the color of lily-of-the-valley leaves. 
One of Madame Carlier’s prettiest things was a straw hat 
trimmed with a new ribbon, white dotted with litle green 
silk dots, with an edge half an inch wide of green gauze. 
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This was used with lilies-of-the-valley, and formed the 
only trimming on the hat, The new straws are made 
of silk, Perhaps that may be a sort of bull, but they 
are wide braids woven of silk, so delightfully light that 
their weight is scarcely felt on the head, Black hats are 
most seen for demi-saison with low flat crowns, the trim- 
mings of black chiffon put on in very full pleatings, with 
edges studded with long teeth of jet. A dainty little hat 
that one of my friends bought for Monte Carlo was of the 
new black straw, with a great fluffy bunch of jet-edged 
chiffon in front and on each side. Four stiff wings of 
wired chiffon covered with rows of jet spangles stood 4 
in front, and one on each side. On each side at the bac 
was a bunch of pink crushed roses. Leghorn hats intended 
for the Riviera were turnéd up in the back, and had buneh- 
es of black plumes lying down on either side of the brim in 
front, with pink roses. What is called the cache-peigne at 
the back was of feathers and roses. Other hats had jet 
borders made so that velvet or ribbon could be run through 
them. One of the prettiest designs was studded at inter- 
vals with jet thorns alternating with loops of velvet, Iri- 
descent spangles and spangles of emerald green are going 
out here. They have been so much worn this winter as 
to have become common, but all sorts of jetted wings and 
dragon-flies and butterflies are seen. 

Nearly all the new gowns made for the Riviera have 
been in crépon. We saw at Madame Alexandre’s, a few 
days ago, one of her prettiest new crépon models. It was 
of dark blue in a crépon so glossy that it gave almost the 
effect of silk. The skirt was as full as ever, and the 
sleeves, to harmonize, had expanded in equal proportion. 
The skirt had a wide box-pleat down the middle of the 
back, with six godets placed at intervals almost around 
the entire skirt, leaving only a narrow apron front. The 
corsage had a simulated loose yoke of guipure over blue 
silk, finished on the bust with two bows of ribbon on 
either side, with ends that crossed in front, and ended in 
the back with a smart butterfly bow, from which hung 
jong streamers to the bottom of the skirt. This ribbon 
was one of the novelties of the season. Two-thirds of 
it was of changeable olive, while the other third was made 
of flat pleats of olive and yellow, the yellow underneath. 
This part of the ribbon looked like accordion-pleating in 
the bows, and flared in the long ends, so that the whole 
effect was odd and extremely pretty. The corsage fell 
loose in a blouse effect below the crossed ribbons. 

Another crépon gown at Madame Alexandre’s had a 
front of accordion-pleated white mousseline de soie, with 
the upper part covered with a quaint collar of silk em 
broidery in Persian colors. Another corsage bad an ac 
cordion-pleated front of chiffon, over which went bands of 
the same embroidery. New blouses for spring wear were 
in plaid silk. A very pretty model, of which the prevail- 
ing tone was olive, had a loose blouse effect on either side 
of the front as far as the bust, from which the silk went 
plain to the waist-line. Down the middle of the front 
was an olive satin ribbon put on in loops, and caught at 
the waist with rhinestone buckles. The belt, on the out 
side of the blouse, was made of folds of the satin ribbon, 
forming a cuirasse. Other plaid waists have a pleat down 
either side of the front, on either side of which is a loose 
fold of lace. A pretty little collet for spring at Madame 
Alexandre’s was a very full godet shape of apple-green 
silk covered with side pleatings of black mousseline de 
soie headed with tiny ruches of green silk, from which fell 
jet fringes and passementerie 

Jetted lace seems to be used enormously just now. 
One sees it on the smartest gowns worn at the premiéres 
of theatres, almost the only place where smart gowns are 
worn at this season in Paris. Lace embroidered half in 
fine pearls, half in spangles, and edged with a fringe of 
fine pearls, trims blouses of lace and chiffon worn for even- 
ing. The lace is arranged with fringed ends that fly 
loose 

A pretty gown for spring has a skirt of gray cloth and 
corsage of blue Liberty velvet trimmed with gray cloth 
embroidered with jet. The front is of velvet in blouse 
shape, on each side of which is a little simulated jacket of 
the cloth. ‘The large balloon sleeves have a deep cuff of 
the embroidered cloth The belt is of white satin, the 
collar of the same satin, with rosettes on either side, from 
which fall two ends of lace. The hat that goes with this 
dainty littl costume is of black straw covered with black 
plumes, with a cache-peigne of roses and ribbon that 
changes from gray to blue. Another effective spring 
gown was in Suéde cloth, trimmed with the perennial 
écru guipure that is certainly the prettiest garniture for 
cloth gowns. The front was made with the inevitable 
box-pleat, which possessed the novelly, however, of ta- 
pering into a point at the waist-line. All the new dresses 
have invariably the blouse corsage, more or less modified. 

A novelty seems to be fancy collars of silk and velvet 
to be worn over waists for evening. One that we saw at 
the premiére of Magda was of pink velvet cut in deep bat- 
tlemented points edged with narrow ivory Valenciennes 
lace. It was striking, but to me neither pretty nor in 
very good taste. Much better I like the pretty collarettes 
of dainty insertion and embroidery simulating a round 
yoke, and finished with a ruffle—an embroidered ruffle. 
Auother novelty, which is rather more original than grace- 
ful, is seen in sleeves that start from the collar instead of 
from the shoulder seams. The gown is in one of the new 
silk crépes de Chine, The corsage is veiled with lace, loose 
in front, and worn with a high pointed belt shaped like a 
girdle. The upper part of the corsage, of the plain silk, 
comes together at the collar with a quaint ornament, and 
is then drawn back on either side quite to the under-arm 
seams, Where it is laid in wide side pleats over the shoul 
ders. It has almost the effect of a little pleated cape, 
turned back in front, the pleats caught down to the shoul- 
der seams, or the place where the shoulder seams ought 
to be, and then falling in balloons to meet a deep cuff of 
lace over silk. The effect is, after all, rather quaint. 

Pretty little tours de cou begin to be seen, now that heavy 
furs are being laid aside. One sees them simply in great 
ruches of mousseline de soie with ends of the same, and 
bunches of violets on either side. Or they are of mous- 
seline de soie and gauze, the centre of mousseline de 
soie pleated in fine knife-pleats, the edge full double 
ruffles of gauze. Or they have pompons of gauze with 
Ince ends, two rows of each, one falling below the other. 
Preity fronts for finishing plain waists are made of a ruffled 
monusseline de soie picated in groups of fine knife-pleats, 
with a tiny ruffle of ivory Valenciennes between the 
groups, and a border of the same Valenciennes down each 
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side of the front, Little turned-back cuffs to be worn at 
the wrists are made in the same way. A front to be worn 
with any sort of jacket or bolero is made of pleated 
mousseline de soie covered with jet-spangled guipure. 
The guipure, which is in wheel pattern, outlines a yoke. 
Three strips, made of two of the wheels sewed together 
so that they form strips as wide as insertion, go from 
the yoke to the waist-line. The collar and belt are both 
of spangled guipure. All these dainty little things 
freshen and rejuvenate old gowns that have been worn 
all winter, so that they really have quite a springlike air 
in the early warm days, KaruHanine De Forest. 





THE SPRING 


MODES. 


PT ge te tage ne modistes who select gowns for an ex- 

clusive clientéle, having looked through the Paris 
shops, declare in favor of skirts of medium width for 
spring and summer dresses in preference to the exaggera- 
tions worn during the winter. Paquin, the French cou- 
turier, who brought extremely full skirts into fashion, 
now commends those only five yards wide at the foot, 
flaring from a close-fitting top, with slight fulness on the 
sides, but not godeted there, while the back forms three 
or four godets. He has abandoned the seam down the 
middle of the front of the skirt, but sometimes uses quite 
heavy steels across the front gore. and has also given up 
the steels around the foot, which, however, some other 
dressmakers retain. The new skirts ure lined throughout 
with silk, but are made up softly without interlining, ex- 
cept in the facing for ten inches above the foot, and that is 
not very stiff. These skirts are called short, yet they touch 
the floor all around, being a trifle longer than those of the 
winter. They are very simply finished at the foot, with- 
out braid or velveteen, merely having the scam which 
joins them to the lining, or to the facing if without lining. 

Draped sleeves promise to be the fashion, and these 
give the effect of great size. They are caught up in pleats 
on the outer arm, sometimes giving the effect of huge 
bows. They droop or they stand out squarely, as best be 
comes the wearer. They are often trimmed downward to 
give the effect of length, and are mounted on a closely 
fitted lining. The long mutton-leg sleeves are draped 
high above the elbow or curving below it, as one fancies. 
Sometimes the close sleeve of the forearm is trimmed 
around with insertions or bands, and has a frill falling 
low on the hand. The newest elbow sleeves are finished 
in two sharp short points without trimming, and are very 
fully draped. 

Fancy waists are again to be worn. Few are chosen to 
match the material of the skirt, but the sleeves may match 
either the waist or skirt. Many skirts are trimmed to 
correspond with the waist trimming. Most new waists 
are full down the front, and open to show a vest or chemi 
sette, the back is less full, and nearly all are belted. In 
many gowns only the front of the waist is of the different 
material, the back matching skirt and sleeves. Thus, it 
will be seen, there is the large liberty so useful to the econ- 
omist in using short lengths of goods'and in remodelling 
last season's dresses. 

Brown linen open-embroidered in compass and wheel 
patterns is made up over colored silk waists for gowns of 
crépon, hop-sacking, or canvas cloths.’ For black dresses 
of grenadine or of crépon are also waists of gay plaid silks, 
gros-grain rather than taffeta; in beautiful'iiew colorings 
and in very large plaids. 

Funciful collars and vests are features of the new waists. 
Some of the most dainty are made of white French nain- 
sook in clusters of fine tucks, with insertions and pro 
jecting edgings of yellow Valenciennes lace. The tick- 
ed nainsook vest shows inside crépon or silk Waists in 
the way illustrated in a checked velvet blouse in Bazar 
No. 6, published on the 9th of February.” To this charni- 
ing bit of lingerie is added a collar-band of nainsook in 
ten or twelve fine tucks laid over white silk or on 4 black 
satin ribbon, and trimmed around the top with a standiug 
frill of Valenciennes an inch or more in width. There 
are also cuffs, or else inside sleeves, of the tucked nain- 
sook or white lawn. The blouse just noted shows also 
a wide fold or binding of bias black velvet down the open 
front. This feature is repeated in satin on many new 
gowns. 

Other collars are high smooth bands of black satin or 
of colored ribbons, with an upright bow iu the back—of 
four loops usually—and finished at the top with a narrow 
turned-down collar, either of the silk of the trimming, or 
else of white lawn. Piccadilly points, small three-corner- 
ed pieces of black satin doubled, turn over near the front 
of some white tucked collar- bands. ~ Clerical - looking 
tabs of white nainsook come down the front of dark rib- 
bon collars, and are edged with lace. There are also 
wired collars of nainsook and lace turning over above 
high stiff collar-bands. They are cut in six points, and 
envelop the lower face as a calyx does the blossom. When 
ribbons are used as trimming, a pretty collar is made of 
two shades of satin ribbon twisted once or twice as they 
pass around the neck, Another style has loops of ribbon 
falling below the collar in the back, and still others are 
merely a pretty chiné ribbon drawn around the neck in 
folds and tied in a cross-bow in the back. 

Very thin fabrics are made up without lining for cool 
waists to wear in the summer. Ecru batiste, grass-linen, 
and beige-colored grenadines are chosen for these sepa- 
rate waists, Which have a yoke,of cross-stripes or of Valen- 
ciennes insertion and tucked bands of the material. They 
fasten in the back, as do many summer gowns, and lave 
the usual full front hanging low on the belt. Black satin 
ribbon forms a plain stock, or else there is a tucked nain- 
sook collar, and the black ribbon turns over’ it in two 
points on either side. Bishop sleeves of great width are 
in these thin waists, White embroidered lawns are simi 
larly made up, and trimmed with colored ribbons, plain, 
striped, or chiné. 

Violet-rouge or red-violet, blue-violet, and pinkish or 
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blue lavender are much used in Paris to give an elegant 
contrast of color to beige, écru, and darker brown gowns. 
They appear in changeable red and blue gros grain, faille, 
or taffeta, with red or rose prevailing in some and blue in 
others. The blue violet with merest glinis of red in al- 
most invisible stripes is used for entire gowns, with vest 
and collar of white batiste, and trimmings of Valenciennes 
insertions. Brown in clear shades without yellow tinges 
will be much worn during the spring, as dark cigar brown 
combined with n and white or with turquoise-blue 
silk, and all the light and delicate biscuit and beige tints 
made up with the new violet and lavender. Navy blue, 
after being out of favor this winter, promises to be very 
much worn again, and there are many very purplish blues 
like that of violets, There are also mixtures of colors, 
three or four in contrast, that give stylish effects to new 
thin fabrics. 

Fine striped silks will be worn in many ways, some- 
times as whole dresses, again to brighten up very dark 
ones. As dresses they have chiffon waists that are worn 
under litle boleros of white piqué embroidered on the 
edges. Plain changeable taffeta is restored to favor, and 
now comes in double widths, to be used for entire gowns 
that have vests or chemisettes of tucked white lawn, 
and are trimmed with many insertions of Valenciennes, 
put on about the flat top of the skirt, sometimes in 
diamond or trellis shapes, and sometimes in lengthwise 
points. 

Among the prettiest gowns imported for Easter are 
biscuit and beige-colored crépons, much puckered, or 
in open crossbars, trimmed with rosy violet faille, or 
with lavender gros grain that has either blue or pink 
ish tinges. These are to serve as calling dresses in a 
trousseau, or for guests at day weddings in Easter week. 
They are made with a round waist having two box 
pleats in front and back, merely folded in from shoul- 
ders to waist, each pleat two inches and a half or three 
inches wide at the top, and tapering slightly below. Be 
tween the front pleats is violet gros grain, gathered at 
the side@of the top on a plastron of the same, then puffing 
out below as it droops on the belt. This is edged down 
the side by a band of folds of the gros grain, holding 
four small buckles of cut steel. A draped and twisted 
stock of the silk taken bias hooks at the back under a 
lengthwise bow of four tightly strapped loops. A taper 
ing frill of the silk with selvage edge goes half down the 
front beyond the box-pleats. The draped silk belt is held 
by two steel buttons each side of the front, and has an up 
right bow at the back. The mutton-leg sleeves are pleat 
ed about the elbow to hold the fulness of the huge puffs 
at the top. A plain flaring skirt between five and six 
yards wide is lined with violet taffeta, and interlined only 
at the foot. P 

Another Easter gown suitable for various occasions is 
of very dark cigar-brown whip-cords—closely woven di 
agonal wool—with vest and collar of light green and white 
striped taffeta covered with white tucked lawn or nain 
sook. Paquin makes such gowns with smooth round 
seamless back, and jacket fronts pointed just below the 
waist -line, the top without revers, but cut@™ewa in a 
square, and trimmed along the edges with small smooth 
white pearl buttons set on in pairs. These jacket fronts 
disclose a full vest of hair-striped green and white taffeta 
attached to the single waist lining, which serves for all. 
The top of the vest seen in the open square is held in 
six lengthwise clusters of very fine tucks in yoke shape, 
and is drawn down in eight small pleats at the waist-line. 
Around the shoulders is a large square collar of white 
lawn that has two narrow insertions of open embroidery 
edged witli half-inch yellow Valenciennes. This collar 
rests on one slightly larger, of the delicate green silk, which 
is lined with dark brown whip-cords. A smooth high 
collat-band of black satin has at the top a narrow turned 
over collar of the green silk doubled. This does not quite 
méet in front, and is completed there by two white lawn 
tabs or cravat ends, tucked and edged with the narrow 
yellow lace, and falling straight in clerical fashion, Im- 
mense gigot sleeves of the brown wool droop in folds, 
yet are slightly stiffened by tarlatan interlining, and the 
close wrists have two rows of the small white buttons. 
The flaring skirt is quite plain, with lining of green 
silk. 

Dresses of grass-linen, sheer and wiry, and of écru ba- 
tiste will form part of summer outfits for young wo 
men. They are made up without lining, to wear over 
a silk or sateen slip, or else they have a silk lining 
throughout, of a deep rose pink, or of the fashionable 
rosy violet or mauve. In some cases the silk lining is 
cut down quite low in the neck, and edged with narrow 
lace after a fashion of long ago. The waist usually hooks 
in the back, and has a full front drooping slightly on the 
belt, It is trimmed around with fine insertions of Valen 
ciennes or of embroidered nainsook, the latter in open 
wheel designs with the edges of the wheels cut out. 
This is charming with a pinkish-violet ribbon collar and 
belt, or one of bias gros grain. 

More elaborate waists of this thin linen are laid in eight 
side-pleats in front and back, feather-stitched at top in’ 
yoke shape, a narrow yellow Valenciennes edging each 
pleat. In the middle of the front are two tucked white 
nainsook bands, each in five small tucks from neck to 
belt, alternating with plain inch-wide bands of the grass- 
linen. The nainsook bands are edged with half-inch Va- 
lenciennes of the popular yellow shade. A smooth collar 
of rosy violet satin ribbon three inches wide, with a bow 
at the back, has a narrow turned-over collar of tucked 
and feather-stitched nainsook edged with Valenciennes. 
Such a waist may be lined throughout with deep rose 
silk —an easy - fitting lining in which are few whale- 
bones. The sleeves are then very wide and draped on a 
fitted silk lining, which ends in two points just below the 
elbow. 

The skirt for such a gown is five yards wide, and hangs 
from the belt on a dark rose silk foundation about four 
yards wide, well gored, without stiffening, and finished 
with a pleated ruffle set in the foot. It is attached to 
a pointed belt of ribbon Jike that of the collar, with a 
similar bow at the back. The fulness of this skirt is 
held‘in a broad box. pleat in front, with kilt pleats turning 
backward all around, each pleat feather-stitched flatly, 
and edged with narrow Valenciennes in points below the 
belt, the deepest point over the hips being eight inches. 
The dark rose linings under thin écru y ae with the 
pinkish- violet ribbous of this gown produce a unique and 
charming effect. 





SPRING GOWNS. 


RECEPTION or dinner gown illus- 
i trated has the skirt of silver-gray 
moiré broadly striped with black satin 
The skirt is made to flare, and has down 
either side of the front a pleated jabot of 
gray muslin de soie, caught at the waist, 
and again midway down the skirt, with 
a knot of black velvet ribbon The bod 
ice is of black velvet, with puffed half 
The upper part is slashed from 
the collar down, and the spaces filled in 
with the moiré of the skirt; on the collar 
and tabs of the slashes is a trimming of 
jet and steel beads, which extends down 
ward and spreads out on the waist below; 
between the bead sprays are applied lace 
leaves 
The spring gown illustrated is of fancy 
mohair in willow green dashed with 
white, relieved by black velvet The 
front of the flaring skirt has a pair of 
knots of velvet ribbon connected by a 
strap on each side. The round waist is 
entirely shirred in flat lengthwise puffs, 
separated by a narrow milliner’s fold, and 
has a soft collar and belt of bias black 
velvet The large leg-of-mutton sleeves 
their fulness held in tucks for a 
space of a few inches on the shoulder 


sleeves 


have 


FLOWERS. 
T this time of the year, even though 
JX the snow has not entirely disappear 


ed, there somehow seems to be a feeling 
of spring in the air, and spring vegetables 
and spring flowers are already to be seen 
in the markets and at the florists. The 
fashion for cut flowers is on the increase 
every year, and it is one of the fads to 
have as many of the old-fashioned flowers 
in one’s drawing-room as is possible 

Two or three times a week boxes of heli 

otrope, lobelia, Martha Washington gera 
niums, and all the hundred and one flow 

ers fashionable and again 
are in vogue, are sent to the house, Of 
course if one has a greenhouse at one’s 
country place, the flowers are forwarded 
from there. But there are many women 
in New York who have no country house, 
and yet whose rooms are always fragrant 


that were once 





with the odor from these old-fashioned 
blossoms. The beauty of arranging them 
satisfactorily lies in the fact that the work 
is not relegated to the servants of the 
household, but is one of the tasks for the 
mother or daughter to give her personal 
supervision to. 

here is a skill in grouping and arran- 
ging flowers whichis instinctive with some 
people, but 1t can be learned when it is 
not there to start with. Different colors 
and varieties of flowers do not go well to- 
gether, but yellow and green accord with 
everything, and there are now so many 
shapes and colors of flower-vases that the 
most charming effects can be gained with 
very little trouble or expense. A few 
sprays of heliotrope in a short, round, 
almost squatty bow] of heliotivope-color- 
ed glass make a delightful bit of color in 
the corner of a mantel-shelf. Lilies-of- 
the-valley in a vase very much their own 
shape, deep glass bowls of geraniums of 
the sweet varieties, not forgetting a bunch 
or two of violets in the little violet-glass- 
es, give a touch of refinement that is sim- 
ply enchanting on tables about a city 
room 

At this time of year the fernery, which 
has been on the dinner table all winter, is 
no longer a thing of beauty, for even 
though it may be refilled just so soon as 
any of the leaves wither, there seems to 
be something lacking, and a bit of color 
among the green is as necessary as a 
change in food. 

Tulips and hyacinths can now be 
bought, not in full bloom, but just be- 
ginning to blossom, and the very prettiest 
tabledecorations can be made with them. 
A round tin pan with a rim a little over 
two inches high filled with mould, when 
filled with growing tulips or hyacinths, 
forms a capital thing for the centre of a 
table, and is extremely satisfactory. The 
amount of money one wishes to spend 
on table decorations must be the limit for 
the size of this pan, but one that will hold 
half a dozen plants is quite large enough 
for any ordinary-sized table. A charming 
effect can be secured by using red tulips 
and planting around them the smooth 
leaved begonia with the red waxy flowers 
The leaves of the tulips, and of the hyn 
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cinths as well, stand up very stiffly and expose 
the edges of the pan, while the begonia leaves 
are much more graceful and grow more close- 
ly together. With tulips in the centre and 
begonias planted around, the leaves cover up 
the pan entirely, and only red and green are 
to be seen. Such an arrangement as this, if 
carefully watered, will last for three or four 
weeks, and look always fresh and delightful. 

Plants in the house are a great pleasure, 
and there are many hardy varieties of palms 
which will stand even furnace heat. As for 
rubber plants, they flourish like the green 
bay-tree of biblical lore, and if set out in sum- 
mer in the same flower-pot in which they 
stood all winter long, attain to what is some- 
times an absurd size. Flowers in bedrooms 
have long been tabooed on account of the ef- 
fect they have on the atmosphere; but in 
drawing - rooms, dining-rooms, and sitting- 
rooms they exert such a directly contrary 
influence that it is well to go without some- 
thing else in order to have them. A palm 
by a piano or in some corner near a screen or 
sofa gives a picturesque artistic look. A few 
flowers in some simple vase have a refining 
air upon even the most desolate apartment, 
and in some way mark a love of home which 
no gilt chair or fancy table covered with use- 
less bric-A-brac can ever give. 

To any one interested in the subject it is 
very curious to see how differently flowers re- 
spond to the care of one individual and to that 
of another. Some women have but to put 
a blossom or an old withered stalk into a bit 
of mould to have in a short time a most 
charming plant, while others lament every- 
thing they touch withers up and dies. It has 
never been satisfactorily explained why this 
is, and in consequence of it a new field of in- 
dustry is opening to women. More than one 
woman in New York has now several houses 
to which she goes twice a week to see that the 
flowers and plants are doing well. When they 
are not, she reports to the florist in whose em- 
ploy she is, and fresh ones are sent to take their 
place, unless her practised eye can tell what 
is the trouble and she can remedy it at once. 
There are other women who are now making 
a comfortable income for themselves by the 
flowers they raise and sell in the New York 
markets. One woman gets four cents apiece 
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for her violets; so large and perfect are the 
blossoms that the florists are quite willing to 
pay the price she asks. It would seem as 
though this profession were admirably suited 
to women, and naturally far more congenial 
than many others they are forced to take up 
to make a living. 


ACCORDING TO SEASON. 

EW people realize the necessity of vary 

ing the clothing according to the temper 
ature, and many a woman wears a seal-skin 
sacque or a heavy wrap in weather which de- 
mands nothing warmer than a coat of light 
cloth. 

It was the Duke of Wellington who was 
credited with possessing fourteen overcoats, 
from which he selected each day the one best 
suited to the prevailing temperature, and per- 
haps his carefulness in this matter had much 
to do with the fact that he lived to the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-four. 

It is better, says an English authority, writ- 
ing on this subject, to wear two garments of 
moderate weight than one which is extremely 
heavy, for the layer of air which lies between 
the two is warmed by the body, and as still 
air is a non-conductor of heat, it is kept from 
being lost in the atmosphere. 

The advantage of two or three light wool- 
len overcoats is that they may be left off or 
added to according to the weather; and the 
Japanese and Chinese understand this well, 
as one may notice any day in the streets by 
examining their costumes. It is better also 
to wear garments of this sort moderately 
loose, rather than tight-fitting, for the reason 
given above, that the layer of air between 
them and the body retains the body’s heat; 
and a loosely woven fabric is more desirable 
than one which is thick and close, being warm- 
er and more hygienic in every way. 

People often complain of the number of 
wraps of different weight which are needed 
in our climate, and the expense which such a 
necessity entails. It is better to have a suf- 
ficient number which are simple and inex- 
pensive rather than a single costly one, which 
must do duty for every occasion, and in which 
the wearer positively suffers if the day be 
mild, as so often happens even in mid winter. 
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“THERE WAS SUCH A CROWD IN THE ROOM—A CHATTERING CROWD UNCONCERNEDLY SELF-OBSTRUCTIVE WITH REGARD 
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TO THE PICTURES.” 


MY LADY NOBODY. 


CHAPTER XXII 


GERARDS SHARE, 


S° the old Baron slept in the church-yard, under the 
\) shadow of the “ Devil’s Doll” which he himself had 
erected on the grave of his children, Opposite, outside 
the chancel wall, shone dully the great slab which marked 
the entrance to the family vault, heavy with the single 
name ‘‘ De Horst.” The word suggested a “dépendance” 
of the Manor-house: hither came for more permanent resi- 
dence the successive sojourners at the large hostel. It 
was the widow who, waking from her lethargy, had de 
manded separate sepulture for her dear dead lord, to Otto's 
tacitly disapprobatory regret 

She had summoned her elder son into the dusk of her 
silenced chamber, and speaking softly from amid the sol 
emn blankness of her loss, ‘‘] want your father to lie in 
the sunshine,” she said, ‘‘and I wish them to make the— 
the—in such a manner that every possible sunbeam shall 
fall straight across it.” 

Then, before Otto’s unspoken demur: ‘‘ He always had 
a horror of the vault; he never would enter it once during 
his whole lifetime. And, Otto, all his life long he de- 
tested cold. In the end it has killed him.” She began 
to cry. Her children had found her greatly changed, 
quite broken down and feeble. 

‘* Cécile cannot even take comfort by contemplating the 
beauties of adversity,” said Freule van Borck, crossly. 
‘Surely she might understand, in the midst of her legiti- 
mate tears, that sorrow is a great educator. She perversely 
persists in eluding the blessings.” The Freule did not 
understand that her sister's soul was a plant of God’s con- 
servatory, a blossom which could only drop off before the 
east wind. 

W ork had to be done, however, and some one must do it. 
Otto soon recognized, with anticipated acquiescence, that 
his father’s affairs had been left in utter confusion. The 
confusion, however, was of the orderly kind. There had 
been a certain amount of method in the Baron’s madness; 
only, unfortunately, there had been a good deal more 
madness in his method. He had evidently entertained to 
the full an honest gentleman’s distrust of all commercial 
and industrial undertakings, and had added thereto a con- 
tempt for all usury and money-lending. To paper invest- 
ments he would have nothing to say. Every penny he 
possessed he had sunk in land or curios. 

Also, he had made a will, an unwise thing for any man 
todo. In that entanglement of spoliation which we have 
glorified by the beautiful name of “ jurisprudence,” any 
versonal effort towards equity is only another welcome 
Coot to the lawyer's hand. 

The Baron’s will disinherited his younger and favorite 
son so far as Dutch law permits parents to disinherit, 
which means that Gerard would be entitled to exactly 

* Begun in Haurer’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 
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one-third of the property as against two-thirds for Otto. 
Furthermore, the testator expressed a hope that his wife 
would allow all her claims on his estate to be met by an 
equivalent transfer of art treasures, and that she would 
preserve these unsold 

The dead man’s object was plain enough; while unable 
to stint himself, he yet desired to achieve the retention, 
after his decease, of the status quo. That is not an easy 
thing in Holland, where modern law, following the Napo- 
leonie precedent, aims at the destruction of hereditary 
wealth. The Baron openly avowed his intentions in the 
last sentence of his brief testament. ‘‘ I hope,” he wrote, 
‘‘that my children will always retain the Horst intact as 
I leave it. Otto must do this; I believe he has it in him. 
I have ultimately succeeded, after infinite pains, in restor- 
ing the whole property as it was at its largest in 1672. I 
trust that neither Otto nor Gerard will ever consent to 
part with a rood of it. They will rather suffer privation, 
as I have done.” 

The Baron’s way of ‘‘ restoring” 
one 


had been a simple 
Whenever opportunity offered he had bought such 
alienated lands as fell open, often paying a fancy price, 
the money for which he procured by mortgaging other 
property. Nominally, therefore, his landed estate was a 
very large one, much of it being encumbered, more depre- 
ciated. As for ‘‘suffering privation”—he had never 
bought a Corot. 

Evidently he had distrusted Gerard, and felt confidence 
in intractable Otto. The strangest thing about it al] was 
that he, with his fear of death, should ever have summed 
up courage to make a will at all, To Otto this fact, more 
than anything else, revealed how intensely bis seemingly 
shallow father must have loved the home of his race. 

And the discovery brought them nearer now in their 
separation, the dead lord and the new one. Baron Theo- 
dore’s ambition was one such as this son could appreci- 
ate; the sudden self-reproach of undue contemptuousness 
caused Otto to veer round to the other extreme of venera- 
tion. He resolved, under this first impulse, that, come 
what may, his father’s decree should be to him a holy trust. 

“ Of course,” said the Dowager Baroness, relapsing im- 
mediately into her continuous mood of mournful indiffer- 
ence. But Gerard demurred. 

‘**T must have my share in money,” said Gerard. “I 
can’t help myself. Besides, what did father mean? The 
property can’t be said to remain intact if one man owns 
two-thirds of it and another the remainder. Enough of 
the land must be sold to give me my share in cash.” 

‘* None of the land can be sold,” replied Otto. He wore 
his dogged face. The two brothers were together by the 
library table. In the distant bay-window of the smoking- 
room Aunt Louisa had fallen asleep over a book. 

“Keep the land, if you like, or know how. I don't 
mind as long as I get my money. You are executor, Otto; 
pay me my share.” 
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““Do you wish,” asked the young Baron, just a trifle 
dramatically, ‘to ignore our dead father’s commands?” 

‘** No, indeed. No more than you,” replied Gerard, with 
honest disdain. The tinge of melodrama irritated him. 
The unfairness of his treatment irritated him. But the 
inherent absurdity of the testamentary instructions was 
what tormented him most. 

‘* Father’s wish was to let me have as little as possible,” 
he continued. ‘‘So be it. But your wish is evidently to 
let me have nothing at all.” Both of them waited a mo 
ment, in bitterness, ‘‘ And ”—Gerard ground his heel en 
ergetically—‘‘I'm not going to stand that.” Then he 
said, in quite a different tone, ‘‘Simply, to begin with, 
because I can’t.” 

‘*Of course you have debts,” said Otto, sitting down by 
the writing-table. 

‘*Of course,” repeated Gerard, with a pardonable sneer 
at his immaculate brother. *‘ But it’s not that, all the 
same—at least, not so much.” 

He paced half-way down the room and back again. 
Suddenly both brothers heard the ticking of the clock. 

**You wrong me, Otto, as usual,” said Gerard, in a 
broken voice. ‘‘I am as anxious as you are to do what 
ever’s right. But I can’t help myself. I may as well 
make a clean breast of it. Imusthave the money. You'll 
think me an unmitigated fool, but then you think that 
already.” 

He hesitated a moment. Otto did not move. 

“Two years ago,” Gerard went on, huskily, ‘‘ I became 
surety for a chum of mine—never mind his name; he’s 
dead, poor chap—and I’ve got to pay.” 

‘Surety! Surety!” stammered Otto. ‘“‘How? What? 
What kind of surety?” 

‘* It was a debt of honor, between gentlemen. 
got to pay.” 

‘*Of course—a card debt. 
Otto, self-righteously. 

‘**1t was not my card debt,” retorted Gerard, feeling his 
wrongs more acutely than ever, for, as we are aware, he 
was notagambler. ‘‘It happened playing with strangers, 
and quite unexpectedly it grew into an enormous sum. 
For him, next morning, it meant pay or shoot yourself. 
He wanted it to mean ‘shoot yourself,’ but I stopped 
that just in time and made it mean ‘ pay—some day or 
other.’ So pay we must. The responsibility is mine.” 

He stopped, staring with solemn eyes back through the 
misty past, into what bad been, till now, the most dramatic 
occurrence of his life. He remembered his awakening, 
the day after the gambling bout, to the troubled conscious- 
ness that he must hurry at once to his friend. He remem 
bered the room as he burst into it; the table with the 
despondent figure sitting there, the pistol waiting, ready 
loaded, These things were sacred; he was not going to 
speak of them to Otto. 

‘‘T cannot understand any human being accepting your 


And I've 


I understood as much,” said 





security.” The elder brother's tone was sceptical to a de- 
‘** But, at any rate, the other man 
and his people must pay 

“He is dead,” repeated Gerard, gently. ‘Had he 
lived, he would have been perfectly well able to do 80; 
we both knew that, or I don’t think he would ever have 
lowed me to incur the risk. It wasn't much risk, as I 
told him at the time. He was sole heir to a stingy old 
sunt; he died before her, and all her money’s gone to 
charities. So you see I’m fully liable, It’s exceedingly 
unfortunate, but it can’t be helped.” 

Even admitting all this,” began Otto, feeling his un- 
willing way, ‘‘ you are not really liable. The law does 
not recognize gambling liabilities. They are not recover- 
able He stumbled over his sentences, thinking aloud, 

Law!” exclaimed Gerard, “Law! I was thinking 
of the other extreme—honor!” 

And you were a minor at the time, besides. Neither 
legally, nor should I say morally, responsible. It must 
have been an act of madness.” He gazed in front of him, 
troubled, questioning, full of incertitude 

I thought you understood,” said Gerard, haughtily, 

that it was an affair between gentlemen. It has nothing 
to do with moral or legal responsibility.” He stood still 

| bound myself to meet this claim, if able, when called 
upon. The trust isasacred one. By accepting it I saved 
my dead friend's life Even amid the deep seriousness 
of his mood he smiled at the Irishism, just as bis father 
would have done Iam not going to desert him now,” 

Gerard, God knows I don't want you to do anything 
ingentlemanly,” cried Otto, despairingly. ‘I am only 
thinking. Let me think, You say the sum is an enor 
What do you call enormous?” His voice 
trembled with apprehension 

l\’s ninety thousand florins, if you want to know,” re- 
plied Gerard, in a moody murmur. The sombre room 


gree of provocation 


mous one 


grew very silent, Outside the window nearest them a 
sparrow was pecking pertly at the sill. 

I thought so,” said Otto, secornfully. *‘I thought you 
had ruined*yourself; it seemed so natural. 1 understood 
it at once, and that made me look round for the tiniest 
loop-hole of possible escape, Gerard, it seems to me you 
have but the choice of dishonors, Against the memory 
of your friend I pit that of your father. You cannot pos 
sibly do justice to both He was desperate, feeling the 
Lopelessness of compromise. 

The will is absurd!” burst out Gerard—‘‘absurd! He 
cannot have meant it absolutely, only as far as was prac 
ticable. » Do you really want to make out that he in- 
tended both of us to starve, in the, midst of our acres of 
corn-fields? 1 won't believe it; and if he did, why, poor 
father must have been under some momentary delusion! 
Wills are always taken to be binding so far as circum 
stances will allow. Our father meant us not to sell more 
of the land than was absolutely necessary. He meant 
us 

Otto faced round,. ‘I understand perfectly what our 
father meant,” he said, and there was a roll of suppressed 
thunder through his patient words. ‘To me his aspira 
tions do not seem unreasonable or absurd. They are my 
own 

I dare say,” cried Gerard. “ You are the lord of the 
Horst, and the larger the property is, the pleasanter for 
you! 

” “Gerard, you may accuse me of the most sordid—” 

‘IL acctise you of nothing. Pray let us have no recrim 
inations; we do not understand each other well enough 
for anything of that kind. All I say is this, and I shall 
stick to it: [ must have my share in ready money. Can't 
you see I must? If I were to go to the other fellow—the 
fellow that won—and say, ‘My father won't have any of 
the land sold,’ he'd think I was shirking, after all these 
years. Imagine that! He'd think I was shirking! The 
time would have come for me to decide between ‘paying 
Otto, if father were alive, he’d understand 
that better than you do. Oh, 1 wish I could explain it to 
him! He'd want only half a word. He'd be the first to 
say, ‘Settle the matter at once.’"” The young man was 
violently agitated. He tried vainly to steady his fea 
tures. He had loved his father with ready, easy affec- 
tion. It was a cruel wound to him to bear the appearance 
of showing less filial piety than Otto. 

** Ninety thousand florins!” repeated the elder brother, 
as if not heeding the other's passion. ‘‘ You were mad 
You never could have raised the money till father’s death, 
What a speculation!” 

‘‘Who knows?” replied Gerard, stung to the quick 
At this moment, but for you, the sum might have seem 
ed to me a trifle. Do not you, of all persons, reproach me 
with my poverty. I should have been a rich man at this 

moment but for you.” 

But for me?” exclaimed Otto, in blank amazement. 

‘Yes, but for you,” Gerard continued, wildly. ‘It 
was you who told Ursula about Adeline, as if any man 
ever betrayed another, even bis enemy,to a woman! But 
your ideas about honor and dishonor, which you bring 
forward so frequently, are certainly not mine.” Gerard 
stopped, eying his brother curiously. ‘‘ Is it possible you 
don't know,” he suid, ‘that Ursula told Helen?” 

As you allude to the disgraceful story yourself,” re 
plied Otto, in a dull voice, *‘I may as well assure you 
that I have never spoken of it to any one. Ursula knows 
nothing about it. Nor am J to blame if Helen does.” 

However Gerard might misunderstand his brother, he 
implicitly believed him. All his anger turned against the 
woman who had ruined his matrimonial prospects, whilst 
herself grabbing, by any means, even including advertise 
ment, at the first husband she could catch. 

‘Then it was Ursula, and Ursula alone,” he said, ‘‘ who 
would not let me marry Helen.” He forcibly curbed 
himself on the brink of accusation, true to the chivairy he 
had just enunciated; but his brow grew dark with mean- 
ing, and seeking sudden relief in permissible insult, ‘* My 
Lady Nobody!” he eried, with an impudent laugh. 

Otto rose. *‘ Our discussion ends here,” he said. ‘* Leave 
the room. 1 will get you the money somehow.’ 

He sunk back a moment later, listening to Gerard's re- 
treating footsteps. Gerard, then, had been about to mar 
ry Helen, and Ursula bad told Helen something which 
had prevented the match. It must have been something 
very serious indeed 

He shook off the thought. How should he meet his 
brother's claim? It is easy enough to say, “1 shall pay.” 

Why not sell a large part of the land, which, after all, 
wus Gerard's, and not bis? Let Gerard do what he liked 
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with his own. Theoretically that was plain enough. 
But when it came to deciding what to abandon—and a 
good deal would have to go—common-sense began to look 
strangely impossible in the new Baron's eyes. He could 
not cut up the property. He wished his father had not 
made him executor. 

He judged his young brother not only harshly, but un- 
fairly. He onal feel nothing for the generous impulse 
which had brought down upon itself such magnificent 
ruin. Most of us imagine we recognize virtue when we 
see it; in reality we only recognize our own peculiar 
form. 

‘* There és no money,” said Otto, fiercely, and he groaned 
aloud. 

Aunt Louisa came gliding in through the open smoking- 
room door.. Her features were sharper than ever in her 
smooth ‘black dress. ‘ 

“That is a very bad story indeed about Adeline,” she 
said, speaking in a series of bites. Otto looked up inter- 
rogatively. 

“Oh, of course I know all about it,” continued the 
Freule, who had known nothing up to this hour. ‘ Ade- 
line is an actress, or singer, or something low. Neverthe- 
less, I think Helena van Trossart has behaved like a fool. 
A strong woman lives down all her husband's love-sto- 
ries.” She blinked her eyes.. ‘‘ Any woman can manage 
any man,” she said... ‘‘J never considered the game worth 
playing "—which was true, 

** But it’s best to know about these things beforehand,” 
she wenton, ‘That's why I told you about Ursula and 
Gerard. Afterwards they come as an unpleasant surprise, 
while before marriage one simply laughs at them. Helen 
ought to have thanked Ursula for frankly confessing to a 
passing flirtation with Gerard. Instead of that she goes 
and breaks off her. engagement. Inane! We can’t all 
marry first affections, as your poor mother thinks she did. 
But Helena. van Trossart was always a poor, weak, fanci- 
ful creature,” 

‘Tt is not that,” thought Otto. ‘‘ Women never object 
to a prior flirtation.” 

He looked up.again, dumbly, to see whether his aunt 
would continue to use her gimlet. 

** However, there’s no help for it now,” cried the Freule 
Louisa, changing her tone. ‘‘‘The marriage would have 
been the best thing for all parties, and that's why it’s not 
to take place. So don’t let's talk of it. But the money 
must-be found at once. . So let's talk of that.” 

**It can’t be found,” muttered Otto, wishing his aunt 
wouldn’t interfere, and very angry with her for eaves 
dropping. 

***O©an’t’ is a man’s word,” replied the Freule van 
Borck. “ Your poor father used to say it whenever he 
didn’t want to do anything.’ You say it when you want to 
do anything very much. The symptoms are different, but 
the disease is the same—masculine incapacity. A woman 
says, * I will.” 

“Then I wish some woman would say it,” 
Otto 

His aunt smiled. ‘‘ You are so literal,” she said. ‘* You 
never can enjoy the plastic beauty of a theory. And, 
Otto, in one thing I entirely disagree with you. Gerard's 
action was a great one. However unfortunate for us, 
it deserves our abstract admiration. Yes, 1 know what 
you are going to say, but you are wrong. Few natures 
in our little world are capable of such splendid reckless- 
ness. I, for one, applaud it—from a distance, Imagine, 
in this nineteenth century, a man who will sacrifice his all 
for a friend!” 

** He hasn't ruined you, Aunt Louisa,” said Otto 

‘I am not worth ruining,” she answered, quickly, 
meekly. ‘* But, Otto, 1 was coming to that. Iam poor, 
as you know—very poor.” She grew suddenly nervous 
and sat down, trembling, in a big leather chair. * But I 
have this advantage over you rich people, that my money 
is where I can get at it, in the funds. I'm not going to 
give it to Gerard,” she said, racing off sharp and fast. 
Her cheeks grew pink. She was exceedingly frightened, 
as Many women are whenever they allude to finance. “I 
couldn't do that and starve, now could 1? But I'll lend 
it to you on the property, Otto, to pay him off. You'll 
fasten it on the property and give me a pawn ticket, won't 
you? And I’'il let you have it on easy terms, because | 
admire Gerard's action, and—and yours also. I’m proud 
of my nephews.” She paused, out of breath, and aim- 
lessly stroked her dress. 

“Thank you,” said Otto, with his reflective reserve. 
But the fervor of his tone quite satisfied Aunt Louisa. 

“Yes,” she went on, preparing to hurry away, ‘the 
estate must be kept together. I insist upon that. For I 
can’t have other people intruding upon my Bilberry Walk, 
and that would be the first to go. But, Otto, you must 
let me have some interest, or else I shouldn't be able to 
pay you my ‘keep.’” Thereupon the Freule departed, 
fluttered with the consciousness of a heroic atmosphere 
all round and but little discomfort to herself. She had, 
indeed, behaved bravely, for scraping was the sole diver- 
sion of her life, and she imagined somehow that a mort- 

age at four per cent. was a very great sacrifice indeed. 
Tn common with many people who greatly admire great 
deeds, she liked to do her own great deeds small. 

At any rate, Otto felt immensely relieved for the mo- 
ment by the certainty that the money would be forth- 
coming. He went in search of Ursula, whom he found 
playing on a sofa with his father’s great smooth St. Ber- 
nard. Ursula’s opening days were long in this new home 
of which she had become the mistress. Everything wus 
as yet in the listless uncertainty of a not disorganized 
transition. The Dowager Baroness had nowise resigned 
the keys, while occupying herself with nothing in the 
privacy of her bereavement. 

** Dearest,” said Otto, ‘‘ why did you not tell me about 
Helen—and Gerard?” 

Ursula blushed. 

** Because it was a secret,” she replied, hotly. “I told 
nobody, Otto.” 

** Nobody ?” 

‘‘Nobody but my father. Has Gerard spoken of it? 
How much has he told you?” 

She looked at him anxiously, scarlet with the soilure of 
Gerard’s sin. 

He misread her distress. 

“Oh, very little,” he said. ‘‘Make yourself easy. I 
don’t want to know any more.” 

She sprang forward to him, the great dog entangled in 
her skirts. 
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**Otto,” she said, pleadingly, ‘‘ you'll let bygones be by- 
goues, won't you—now?” 

She was thinking of the reconciliation between the bro- 
thers, for which her whole heart yearned. 

She frightened him. 

Yes,” he cried. .‘‘ Yes, if Gerard goesaway, Thatis 
all demand, You must ask Gerard to go away.” 

“TI?” She drew herself up. ‘‘ No, indeed,” she said. 
** You are lord of the Horst. It is you who must forbid 
your brother the house, if you wish him to leave it.” 

As he turned to go she ran after him, and laid her hand 
on his‘arm, 

**Only don’t let it be for my sake, dear,” she pleaded, 
recalling Gerard’s initial insult, and continuous cold hos- 
tility, to herself. -*‘ Do not, I entreat of you, let me be the 
cause of further discord between you. Gerard will forget 
the past, and I will ignore it. nd even if he do not, I 
am strong how; in your love, to face the future with con- 
fidence. Otto,I implore you, do not send him away for 
my sake,” 

**Oh no; for my own,” exclaimed Otto, aud broke away 
from her. 

She came back to the dog, completely unconscious of all 
complications except the old quarrel between her husband 
and his brother. 

It weighed upon her; she regretfully felt that she, in 
her innocence, was chiefly to blame for it. Gerard had 
deeply resented, and still continued to resent, the marriage 
of the head of the house to the parson’s daughter. Com- 
pared to this, the quarrel about the horse was only a puss- 
ing cloud, and even that would not have arisen but for 
her. Men‘of the world, she felt bitterly, could desert 
Adelines, but they could not marry Ursulas. It is true; 
more than that—only she did not khow it—men of -the 
world can offer to marry Adeline, and never forgive their 
brother for marrying Ursula. We can do all that, we 
men. It is our privilege, because we are thinking crea- 
tures, 

Just now Ursula felt that her only duty in the great 
house was to comfort the dog. Monk was an institution 
at the Manor; he had: been that ever since the old Baron 
had‘ brought him back from the desolate monastery, which 
is all sunshine within and all snow without. By this time 
surely he had forgotten his ‘native Alpine frosts—if dogs 
ever forget—among the mists of Holland. He had bask- 
ed for years in the master’s smile, unassuming, as no man 
would ever have remained, under the dignified repose of 
his assured position, All the household had honored 
Monk, many with time-service only. This he had under- 
stood; he had loved his master alone. He knew that the 
Baroness endured lim; perhaps there was a little jealousy 
between the two. And on the day of the old man’s death 
he had wandered about, disconsolate, gradually beginning 
to realize a change. Ursula found him a forsaken favor- 
ite, not mourning his fall—again, how unlike a man !— 
but his friend, She looked into his big soft eyes, and the 
hunger died out of them. Immediately the two under- 
stood each other forever.” ‘‘I accept of you in my empty 
heart,” said Monk. 

In the old Baroness’s boudoir the fat ball of white silk 
on its crimson cushion opened one eye with lazy discon- 
tent, and scowled across at ils mistress. It was disgusted 
with the selfish irregularity of its meals. The litile old 
woman in the easy-chair near the autumn fire did not even 
notice it, in spite of the oft-repeated sighs by which it 
strove to attract attention. Occasionally slow tears would 
now roll down the widow’s sunken pink and white cheeks, 
and glitter amid the jewels of her folded hands. She had 
reached that milder stage when we begin to feel our sor- 
sow. Oh, God, that in this world of agony men should 


- find cause to be thankful for consciousness of pain! 


Plush considered the state of affairs most disgracefully 
disagreeable. 
CHAPTER XXIII 
TOPSY REXELAER, 


GERARD went back to Drum before his leave had ex- 
pired. 

* Your share shall be paid to you,” Otto had said, pe 
rusing the carpet pattern. ‘* Mother and Aunt Louisa will 
combine to make that possible. I think that is all, Ge- 
rard. Good-by.” 

So, dismissed like a footman, the young fellow turned 
his back on the home of his youth. He little guessed 
that the stern middle-aged man seated at his father's desk, 
in possession, was even at that very moment inwardly 
tossed by a passion of prayer to keep back the furious in- 
culpations that were beating at his lips 

So Gerard went back to Drum. He realized, as he 
drove away, taking Beauty’s successor with him, that even 
though he might visit the Manor-house again, henceforth 
it would be as a stranger. During all the years of his 
growth into manhood, ever since he could remember, he 
had been practically the only son, the “ young squire” in 
the eyes of the peasantry. He felt cheated of his birth- 
right. 

The packing up had been a terrible business. Nothing 
had been said about retaining his rooms, and his nature 
was one that shrank back before the shadow of a com- 
ing hint. Quietly he bad put all his things together, 
iurning from Ursula’s silent, terrified gaze. Silence seemed 
to have fallen upon them all like a paralysis. The servauts 
looked at each other, 

All his life had been sheltered too warmly in his father’s 
fostering affection. The luxury of his youth hung about 
him, the easy generosity which had accounted money only 
a thing to spend on himself, or on others, according to re- 
quirement. It is a cruel thing, that flow of parental good- 
nature while the fingers of Death are playing with the 
tap. 

And at this supreme moment even his mother’s sure 
preference deserted him. The Baroness, whose faculties 
seemed to lie dulled beneath the veil of her widowhood 
had understood clearly enough, without need of any mal. 
ice on Otto's part, that Gerard objected to the terms of 
the will, The discovery had galvanized her into feverish 
activity. She had insisted upon sacrificing whatever her 
husband's improvidence had left her still unsacrificed 
Half a dozen times in the course of one day she rang for 
Otto, to ascertain whether everything was settled. For 
the moment Gerard had become the enemy against whom 
the forces of the family must unite. She was very angry 
with him for wishing to destroy his father’s life-work 
“You won't allow it, Otto!” she repeated, excitedly. 
** You will never allow it!” She clung to her strong eld- 
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est, in the weakness of abandonment. Her farewell to the 
traitor was full of reproach. Gerard went back into life 
from his father’s funeral alone. 

As soon as the money was in his possession he sought 
an interview with the creditor at the Hague and dis. 
charged ‘his debt, or rather his departed friend’s. _ But he 
had plenty of liabilities of his own incurring, and these 
now came tumbling about his ears in the crash of his fa- 
ther’s removal. By the time he had effected a settlement 
there was very little left of his originally curtailed in- 
heritance. This would hardly have disturbed his calm 
fruition of all things needful but for the brusque discovery 
that his credit was gone. One afternoon he stepped into a 
familiar shop to order a new saddle, and the obsequious 
tradesman asked prepayment of his standing account. 
Gerard came away bewildered. It was the turning-point 
of his life. He was poor. : 

Before all this, before the Baron’s death, he had made 
one attempt to act on Mademoiselle Papotier’s sugges- 
tion. He had written a long letter tg Helen, Itshad been 
returned to him unopened, and from that moment he felt 
his case was utterly hopeless. For a woman hardly ever 
returns a letter unopened. She is quite willing to do so, 
only she must read it first. Some of them manage to. 

Gerard was in the position of many a modern spend- 
thrift. Steal he could not; to work he was ashamed. Be- 
sides, what was he fit for, excepting parade? It is one of 
the saddest confusions of this muddled society of ours that 
only the poor can beg and only the rich can steal. No- 
thing was left, therefore, to our young soldier but to re- 
turn to his simplified avocations in the endeavor to make 
both ends meet on starvation pay. All the color and cake 
went out of his life, which became drab, like rye bread. 

Adeline was married to her lawyer's clerk; Helen's 
wedding-dress had been ordered. Under these circum- 
stances, in his handsome forlornness, dawdling about dull 
Drum, Gerard found one motherly bosom on which to 
rest his curly head. The plump Baroness van Trossart, 
disgusted by her niece’s perversity, but resolved not to 
fret over anything, immediately sct herself to pay the 
poor boy what she considered a family debt, and, after a 
little preliminary reconnoitring, backed by an artillery 
fire of praises and pushes, she successfully manceuvred 
the rejected suitor into a fresh flirtation, with one of the 
most charming girls in Holland, Antoinette van Rexelaer. 
The Freule Antoinette was not an heiress like Helena, but 
she had lately, and quite unexpectedly, come into a snug 
little fortune through her godfather, a relation of her mo- 
ther’s, and former Minister of State—a windfall, indeed, 
to the youngest of five children! ‘ A dispensation!” mys 
teriously ejaculated the young lady’s mother, Mevrouw 
Elizabeth van Rexelaer, née Borck 

Topsy, as her own circle called her, was a distant con- 
nection of Gerard's, but then in Holland we are all that, 
and it no longer counts. The two mothers were some 
sort of cousins 

From the Hague, where the Rexelaers lived, Antoinette 
came to stay with the Bafoness van Trossart, and under 
that match-maker's auspices she saw a good deal of Gerard. 
Now, for Gerard to see a nice girl was to be charming to 
her; he was charming in the most natural, innocent, and 
infectious way. The Freule Antoinette understood this 
perfectly, and they lived together in that happy mutual 
desire to please which may mean everything or nothing, 
according to Cupid’s caprice. When the guests returned 
home, Mevrouw van Trossart felt convinced it meant ev- 
erything, and she had easily persuaded Gerard to think 
so too, for Gerard had taken a real liking to the frank- 
faced, bright-witted girl 

**My dear boy,” said the good-natured Baroness, intent 
on further arrangement, ‘‘ you are positively too danger- 
ous; I cannot introduce you to any more young ladies. 
You are irresistible; you have now carried off the heart of 
my poor little Antoinette! 

‘One young lady did not find me irresistible, Me 
vrouw,” replied Gerard, bitterly. He was angry with 
Helen, but he had never really cared for her. It was she 
who now avoided him, 

**Ah, dear boy, do not let us speak of that; it is too 
dreadful. Be thankful that you, at least, did not love 
your cousin. No, no.” She held up a fat forefinger. 
**Of course you protest; but an old woman like me sees 
what she sees. We all make mistakes. As for poor 
Helen, hers—"” She stopped. ‘‘ This time, at any rate,” 
she cried, gayly, *‘ there must be no blundering. Go at 
once and propose to Mevrouw Elizabeth. To know you 
prosperously settled will be a load off my heart.” 

os Ressess to Mevrouw Elizabeth!” said Gerard, with a 
grimace. 


* Don’t be stupid, Gerard. Yes, considering the un- 


doubted fact that Antoinette Rexelaer is so much richér~ 


than you —there’s no use in ignoring what every. one 
knows —I think it would be in beter taste for you to 
speak first to the father—which means the mother—es- 
pecially as in this case I feel sure you can safely do so.” 

Accordingly, Gerard, by no means indifferent as to the 
issue, waited upon Mynheer Frederick van Rexelaer, Top- 
sy’s papa, a Judge, and also a Fool. That gentleman re- 
ceived him very affably, and immediately invented an 
excuse for withdrawing to consult with the head of the 
household, 

‘*No money and a very desirable connection,” said 
Mevrouw Rexeluer, sitting up. “I wish it were Van 
Helmont of Horswyk and the Horst. But Ae has behaved 
like an idiot. This seems a very agreeable young man, 
and Topsy might do worse. Since her miserable failure 
with poor deluded René I am often quite anxious about 
what is to become of her.” 

**Oh, she'd marry,” said the Judge. 

‘‘I'm not so sure, Frederick,” replied Mevrouw, who 
was very impatient, for various reasons, to get this last 
daughter off her hands. 

‘* Antoinette is so strange, so ungirlish; no man, as yet, 
has ever proposed to her. My cousin Herman's legacy 
was a merciful dispensation; but, all the same, I should 
consider it very unwise to let this chance escape.” 

So Gerard was instructed to make his proposal that 
night at the Soirée of the Society of Arts, and Topsy was 
instructed to accept him. 

** You may thank your stars,” said Mevrouw Elizabeth, 
frankly, to her daughter. ‘‘ Judging by the past, I should 
think it’s your only opportunity. Money doesn’t go for 
everything, especially if a girl has no ‘charm.’ I thank 
Heaven on my bended knees when I remember what might 
have been!” 
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“Yes, mamma,” replied Antoinette, meekly, with flush- 
ed cheeks and downcast eyes. In her own family Mevrouw 
Elizabeth's will was law, the immovable incubus of many 
oppressive years. 

“What might have been”—what Mevrouw had once 
yearned and looked for, in spite of present thanksgiving 
—was Topsy’s marriage with a cousin, who had never 
understood Mevrouw Elizabeth's plans. This cousin was 
now dead and mad and altogether forgotten and unmen- 
tionable. Hush! 

The evening exhibitions of the Arts Society are very 
brilliant social events. Some first-rate private collec- 
tion or portfolio forms the welcome excuse for coming 
together, and the people who go everywhere and see 
nothing insure by their presence artistic suceess. There 
was such a crowd in the central room—a chattering crowd 
unconcernedly self-obstructive with regard to the pictures 
—that it took Gerard some time to worm his way to 
Antoinette. His heart fluttered. How sweet she looked, 
with her provokingly clever little face in the turquoise 
cloud of her evening dress! 

‘* Let’s go into that little side-room, Freule,” he stam- 
mered. ‘I should like to show you a picture there.” 

**Oh, but I don’t want to go into the little side-room, 
Mynheer vah Helmont.” Her voice was uncertain, like his. 
‘Please don’t,” she said. “I’m much happier as I am.” 

He looked at her without immediate answer, offering 
his arm. Suddenly she seemed to grasp at some mighty 
resolve, and checking further protest, she allowed him to 
lead her away. 

The little alcove was empty but for a couple of expect- 
antly staring portraits, forlorn in the gas-light. 

* How stupid they look!” exclaimed Gerard, impatient- 
ly; then rebelling againet the still atmosphere of immi- 
nence which seemed to thicken upon this sudden solitude, 
**Freule, I want to say something to you,” he murmured, 
hastily. ‘‘I don’t quite know how to begin, but per- 
haps—” 

**Oh, don’t,” she interrupted him, releasing her arm. 
** Don’t, please, Mynheer van Helmont. I know what you 
are going to say, and I want you to leave it unsaid. Tam 
so sorry, for I know it must be all my fault. I never 
thought of anything of the kind.’ I had understood you 
—I believed your affections were placed elsewhere. I—I 
am so sorry.” She faltered. * ‘‘ I shall never marry,” she 
said, and plucked at her fan. . 

He did not answer, in the silence, with the senseless 
hum beyond. Opposite him, in a big gilt frame. a woman 
sat eternally simpering, a lay figure with black laces and 
Raglan roses, He hated that woman. 

** Shall I take you back to Mevrouw van Rexelaer?” he 
said. 

The name seemed to arouse her from her dream of un- 
merited self-reproach. 

** Just one moment,” she began, hurriedly. ‘“ There is 
—I should like—Mynheer van Helmont, I am going to 
ask you an immense favor! I know I have no right, but 
I want you to-tell my parents that it is you who have 
changed your mind. You haven't really asked me any- 
thing, you know. Well, say you haven't.” f 

“I don’t quite understand.” Gerard spoke a little 
haughtily. 

“Perhaps it isn’t so much of a favor,” the poor girl 
went on, ‘‘It’ll save you the appeararfce of having been 
refused. Forgive me, Mynheer van Helmont; I don’t 
quite know what I'm saying. But my life will be even 
more miserable than it is—it will be unbearable—if my mo 
ther knows you asked me to be your wife.” 

She looked up at him pleadingly. He was amazed. 
What had become of the bright creature he knew, with 
her sparkle of innocent repartee? 

‘*My word is passed to your father,” he said, tremu- 
lously. ‘“‘ You ask me to disgrace myself in the eyes of 
every decent man.” : 

**Oh no, not that!—not that!” She spoke almost wild- 
ly. “But, oh, my God! what am 1 todo? Mynheer van 
Helmont, don’t think me too much of a coward. 1 be- 
lieve I could nerve myself to one great sacrifice; it is the 
daily bickering and nagging which I cannot endure. 
Never mind; I am ashamed of myself.” - She dashed her 
hand across her eyes—but too late. **Good-by, and for- 
get me. It doesn’t matter.” 

He bent low over her hand, 
he said, very firm and soldierly. 

Once more she looked up at him, her eyes full of far- 
away tenderness. 

**] cannot help myself,” she whispered. 
er love—again.” 

Gerard found the Judge in the coffee-room. And with 
the best face ‘possible—which was a bad: one~he con- 
fessed that he had reconsidered his propos:l of the morn- 
ing, and must withdraw ‘it. Difficulties hid intervened. 

Really?” said the*litde Judge, coffee-cup in hand. 
“This is very extraordinary.’ Ofcourse, if you ‘wish, 
there is an end of it. - But—really, Mynbeer van Helmont, 
you must excuse me—for a moment.” He sidled to the 
entrance, in wild yearning for his ‘better half, who fortu- 
nately met him there; Waving gathered ‘that something 
was wrong. : 

a = dear,” whispered the Judge, ‘‘ Mynheer van Hel- 
vas changed his mind about’ marrying Topsy. He 
isn’t going to.” : 

‘“ Nonsense, Frederick,” ejaculated Mevrouw Elizabeth. 
** Tell_him it's all right. ell him to go and ask her at 
once.” ; 

The little Judge went back into the desolate refresh- 
ment-room. His substafitial<consort lingered’ near ‘the 
door. 

** Mynhegr van Helmont,” said Frederick, ‘* it’s all right. 
You had better go snd ask lier dt once.” » 

‘*Mynheer van Rexelaer,”’ replied. Gerard, scarlet as a 
poppy, “I thought I had madé myself understood. I 
abandon ail further idea of propésing ‘to ypur daughter.” 

Frederick fell back t6 the door. * In Her’eagerness, Me- 
vrouw put through bher*big heliotrépe-crbwned head, 
**My dear, he won't ask her,” breathed Frederick: 

‘* What?’ cried the lady, casting furious glances towards 
the young officer, erect and, lielpless in the middle of the 
bare, blazing room. ‘Go to ’him, Frederick, at: once! 
Tell him -he’s'a coward’and ‘no gentleman! Tell him 
you'll horsewhip him! ~No,”you can’t do that: you're a 
Judge. Tell him’one of her brothers wil! horsewhip him! 
Guy ought to. \ ll make him do it!” She pushed for- 
ps her small husband, who reluctantly returned to the 
charge. 


**It shall be as you wish,” 


*T shall nev- 
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‘You have behaved very badly, Mynheer,” he began. 
‘“You must permit me to say that.” He looked round 
nervously. Mevrouw Elizabeth, distrusting the atmos- 
phere of calm, had come forward into the full light, and 
was unconseiously straining nearer. ‘‘ That your conduct 
is”"—he raised his voice—‘‘ not such as one has a right to 
expect from a gentleman. And’here the matter must 
end.” He tu hastily; Mevrouw Elizabeth stood close 
behind him. ew * 

“Say it is blackguardly,” she hissed. 

“T won't,” replied Fréderick van Rexelaer, in a funk. 

‘It is blackguardly, Mynheer,” cried the matron, push- 
ing past. ‘‘ You are a coward, Mynheer, and no gentle- 
man.” 

Gerard retreated towards the gas-smitten wall, looking, 
in his tight-fitting blue-black hussar uniform, like an 
“oon in utter disgrace. He wondered for a moment 
whe 


ther the woman was going to strike him. 

**My son shall speak to you, Mynheer, as you deserve,” 
shrieked Mevrouw Elizabeth, ‘‘ Myson! I will send you 
my son, sir, to setfle this matter!” 

“Oh, do, Mevrouw, do!” eagerly exclaimed Gerard, in a 
sudden rush of relief. 

4 [To BR conTIN RD} 





Mrs. J. WELLS CHampney is at the head of a plan for 
an Exhibition of Babies’ Pictures that bids fair to rival 
in interest the famous Portraits-of-Women show. The 
charity for which the exhibition is to be held is the Mes- 
siah Home for Children on Stuyvesant Square, and Mrs. 
Champney has hit Qpon a novel scheme for enlisting the 
interest of all mothers and children. Every child whose 
portrait is entered at tle show becomes, upon the pay- 
ment of the entry. fee of. one dollar, a pastor patron or 
patroness of the home for a year. The picture must have 
been taken before the child was five years old, it being 
immaterial ‘what age he or she may be at the present 
time. «Silver medals are to' be awarded as prizes for 
the picture of the most- popular baby, of the most per- 
fect boy and girl baby (awarded by a committee of phy- 
sicians), of the. prettiest boy and girl baby, of the bright- 
est boy and girl. baby, of the jolliest boy and girl baby, 
and of the dearest ‘boy’and “girl baby, their claims to be 
judged. respectively by Committees of artists, teachers, 
actors, and grandmothers. Other medals are offered for 
technical excellence in amateur and professional photog- 
raphy. Amateur photographers are invited to exhibit 
portraits of children-under five years of age on payment 
of two dollars-for three square feet of wall space and the 
privilege of competing for the’ medals for technical excel- 
lence. The idea’ ofsthe’ exhibition has been taken up 
with enthusiasm by literary and artistic people, and many 
tiny beaux and belles of “ society ” will be represented— 
a real princess or two, a little countess, and many untitled 
beauties. The baby show is to be held at the rooms of 
the New York Society of Amateur Photographers, 113 
West Thirty-eighth Street, on April 4th, 5th, and 6th. 
All exhibits must be delivered by March 25th. Pictures 
and fees may be sent to Mrs. Champney’s associate on 
the committee, Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick, 210 West 
Fourth Street, New York city. 

—There has existed here in New York for the past fifty 
years a charity which has for its object the relief of des- 
titute German widows, orphans, and sick persons. It 
was organized in 1844, and has given efficient aid since 
that date to thousands of needy persons. The German 
Ladies’ Society has the whole of Manhattan Island as its 
field of operations, and has laid this out in twenty-six 
districts to facilitate the work. No contributions are 
asked by members of the society, but it is supported by 
voluntary gifis, the dues of the members, and the income 
from invested gifts and legacies. At the head of the or 
ganization is Mrs. Louise Ams, who has just entered her 
second term as president. The fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the society will be made the occasion of an 
élaborate celebration at Carnegie Music Hal) on March 
26th, when Carl Schurz will be the orator, and there will 
be a musical programme arranged by William Steinway, 
who has always been a loyal friend of the association. 

—The wedding of Miss Anna Gould to the Count de 
Castellane*was a cause of rejoicing to some thousand 
poor children connected with the New York Kindergar- 
ten Association and one or two ether benevolent: societies 
in which “the ‘Gould sisters are interested. A feast was 
served to the ’éliildren while the marriage festivities were 
in progress. 

—Mrs. Georgie Boyden St. John, whose musical imper- 
sonitions have long been the delight of her friends, has 
recently, with her sister-in-law, Mrs. W. C. Andrews, 
given at their-home in this city two musicals that were 
uniqnée in clisracfer. At each the first half of the pro- 
gramme was made"up entirely of Mrs. St. John’s own 


-music; composed upon verses chosen from well-known 


poems 6r'wriften-by Mr. St. John. These were delight- 
fully rendered by-Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss Lucille Saun- 
ders,- Mr. ‘Francis, Fischer Powers, and Mr. Tom Karl. 
The musicals were brilliant affairs, both from an artistic 
and a-social point*of*view. Mrs. St. John’s wonderful 
gift’ rises beyond ‘the*bounds of talent, for her technical 
training in-mdsic has been extremely slight, so that her 
compositions 4nd improvisations are as spontaneous and 
natural as the song of a lark or a thrush. 

—The first woman to win a prize in a regular law 
school, who is also the first and only woman thus far ad- 
mitted to the-bar of the city of New York, is Miss Melle 
Stanleyetta Titus, a graduate of the Normal College of 
New York. ‘Miss Titus is of a Quaker family, and she 
says that she was first led to think of the law as a profes. 
sion by the large bills the lawyers sent in to her family 
whenever they had occasion to employ legal aid. The 
prize she won in the law school was gained in a class of 
105 men and 5 women, and Miss Titus is unkind enough 
to hint that had the committee who pronounced upon the 
merits of her thesis known that M. 8. Titus was a woman 
it might have had a different effect upon their decision, 
She is now delivering a course of lectures upon law in 
this city. 





BLACK 


EVENING AND 

RECEPTION GOWNS. 
TIVE fashion of having dif 

| ferent waists and skirts, 
which has been so much the 
rage all winter, is carried out 
in reception gowns as much 
as in anything else The 
smartest way of making a 

»wn of this description is to 
have the skirt of silk and the 
wais of velvet. the sleeves 
being of the same material 
1s either the skirt or waist, 
whichever is preferred The 
skirt of this particular recep 
tion gow is made of a pale 
tan-colored bengaline It is 
eut on quite a new model 
which, while it resembles the 
Paquin skirt which has been 
so much the fashion, differs 
from it if having a slight 
fulness at the top of the front 
breadth It is very much 
gored ver the hips, over 
which it is carefully fitted 
The fulness is gathered intoa 
very small space at the back, 
but hangs in the conventional 
three organ-pipe pleats. It is 
very wide about the bottom, 
measuring between six and 
seven yards in width. The 
gores make it flare out about 
the feet, and in order to pre 
vent aoy falling in, a narrow 
steel tape is sewed round in 
the hem. There is no stiffen 
ing of hair-cloth, but in the 
back breadths, about half-way 
up the skirt, there are three 
narrow steel tapes, the same 
as the one around the bottom 
of the skirt. The waist is of 
pale blue mirror velvet of a 
turquoise shade The back is 
all in one piece, the front 
made with a yoke from which 
hangs an overhanging pleat 
which is turned under and up 
at the waist On this are 
three rhine- pebble buttons 
The yoke is made of very 
finely tucked folds of mousse 
line de sole, with entre-deux of 
Valenciennes lace. and is fin 
ished with a narrow band of 
otter fur The sleeves are 
very large, leg-of - mutton 
shape, and have a band of the 
otter fur around the wrists 


AND WHITE EVENING GOWN 


{ 


; 


Pi 


SPRING COLLET AND HAT. 
From the Magasinc du Louvre, Paris. 
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RECEPTION GOWN. 


The bottom of the waist is 
finished by a fold of the vel- 


vet. 

An evening gown of black 
satin is combined with white 
satin and trimmed with the 
new style of lace—black net 
with a Valenciennes pattern 
of white. The skirt is slight- 
ly en traine, very full, and 
quite plain. At either side 
are big bows of black satin 
ribbon which fall to the bot- 
tom of the skirt, and at the 
back is a sash of the same. 
The waist is of the black sat- 
in, made with large puffed 
sleeves, over which are broad 
flat pieces of white satin cov- 
ered with the black and white 
lace. The satin waist is cov- 
ered with the black and white 
lace put on quite full, and 
shirred in front to give a soft 
look across the bust and at 
the back of the neck. The 
white satin pieces which are 
put on over the puffed sleeves 
are only fastened to the waist 
at the shoulders, and are sew- 
ed instead to the sleeves them- 
selves. They give a look of 
breadth which is very desir- 
able to aslight figure, for they 
do not at all interfere with the 
lines of the shoulders. The 
waist is round and finished 
with folds of black satin rib- 
bon, which are so arranged 
that they fasten under the 
black satin ribbon sash which 
is attached to the skirt itself. 
The same model can be used 
for any colored satin gown, 
though the black and white 
is particularly effective, and 
while black and white are 
supposed to be for elderly 
women to wear, such a gown 
as this is quite suitable for an 
unmarried girl. 


SPRING COLLET 
AND HAT. 


ELIGHTFUL suggestions 

of spring are given in this 
Pariscostume, The chic little 
collet is of black taffeta, cov- 
ered with Greek net—a silk 
net of large meshes—on which 
are appliqué branching fig- 
ures cut out of moiré and 
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MRS. MARY PARKE FOSTER. 


wrought with jet beads. It is made with a shallow yoke, 
and a flaring circular cape reaching only to the elbow. 
Large déchiqueté ruches of the taffeta trim the neck and 
the edge, and conceal the juncture of the yoke and cape. 
Bows of taffeta ribbon are set in front. The lining is 
light colored silk, plain, striped, or checked. 

slack satin collets are made by this model, with bead- 
ed and spangled applications of moiré. 

The round hat is of black 
fancy straw of one of the new 
spring patterns, scarcely thick- 
er than the Neapolitan or crin- 
oline braids. The transparent 
braid forms a ruffle on the 
brim, being as pliable as mus 
lin. The brim rolls upward 
slightlv in a becoming fashion 
that does not conceal the hair. 
A wreath of flowers and large 
loops of ribbon trim the 
crown. 


FRENCH EVENING 
CLOAK. 


See illustration on front page. 


Sy magnificent cloaks 
worn over opera and din- 
ner toilettes require to be lux 
uriously warm, and for this 
reason are frequently lined 
throughout with fur. Some 
of the newest wraps are made 
quite short, that they may not 
conceal or crush the dress be 
neath. They are, however, 
extremely full, as will be seen 
in the cloak illustrated, where 
even the sleeves are godeted. 
This beautiful wrap is of royal 
purple velvet lined with Arica 
chinchilla —the softest, most 
caressant of furs—in lovely 
clear gray shades. A broad 
band of the fur borders the 
front and sleeves of the cloak, 
and forms a wide rolling col- 
lar that may be turned up 
high about the ears or turned 
down at pleasure. The fronts 
are longer than the back, and 
are turned over at the top in 
revers that are overlaid with 
creamy guipure lace and 
edged with chinchilla. Very 
wide sleeves are shortest in 
front, with little fulness there, 
while the back is lengthened 
and widened to flare below in 
godets. The back of the 
cloak is held in pleats at the 
top that fall full and free be- 
low. The gloves are white 
kid, a jewelled butterfly is in 
the hair, and a white ostrich 
feather fan with sticks of am- 
ber shell completes an effec- 
tive picture. 


MRS. JOHN W. 


iy National 
the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in its 
choice of a new president-gen- 
eral at the recent Continental 
Congress, has continued to fol- 
low the precedent established 
in the case of its first leader, 
the late Mrs. Benjamin Harri- 
son, and adhered to with its 
second, Mrs. Adlai E. Steven- 
son, for-in electing to chief 
office Mrs. Mary Parke Foster, 
wife of John W. Foster, ex- 
Secretary of State, and a pre- 
sent peace commissioner for 
China, the Revolutionary So- 
ciety has chosen a woman al- 


FOSTER. 


Society of 
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lied to the nation’s official centre. Neither has it swerved 
from its former requirement as regards the personnel of its 
chief officer. Mrs. Foster combines the same womanly 
virtues and force of intellect possessed by her predecessors, 
and, as in their case, the honor came to her unsought and 
uncoveted. She is a charter member of the society, and 
was an active member of its National Board of Manage- 
ment during the presidency of her near and dear friend 
Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison. 

Mrs, Foster was born in Salem, Indiana, and is a direct 
descendant of a line of Revolutionary heroes on both 
sides of the house. One great-grandfather, Daniel Read, 
was a commissioned officer, and served under General 
Washington. Another ancestor with a noted Revolution- 
ary record was Colonel John Brown, a member of the 
Massachusetts Provincial Congress, who fell at the head 
of his troops. A third was Captain Silas Clark, who re- 
ceived wounds at the battle of Monmouth from which he 
afterward died. 

Mrs. Foster is the daughter of the late Reverend Alex- 
ander McPherson, her mother being Eliza Read, whose 
nine brothers all became distinguished in the army or 
navy, in medicine or at the bar. Graduated with class 
honors at Glendale College, near Cincinnati, Mrs. Fos- 
ter soon afterward married the man in whom she had 
been interested since the early age of ten, when they were 
boy and girl together. Her marriage has proved a more 
than happy one, her home life most felicitous. Mr. Fos 
ter has filled a score of honorable positions, from field- 
officer in the rebellion to Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Harrison, and his present delicate mission of trust, 
as peace-maker between China and Japan, is the out- 
growth of a life of uprightness, experience, and diplomat 
ic study. 

Both of their daughters are married and have little 
children of their own, the elder to the Reverend Allan M. 
Dulles, the younger to Mr. Robert Lansing. They are at- 
tractive young ladies, as winning and unassuming in 
manver as their mother. 

Because of her long and varied experience in. foreign 
lands, where she accompanied her husband on his official 
missions, Mrs. Foster has added many accomplishments to 
her natural gifts and previous cultivation. In Mexico, 
Spain, Russia, and other realms she mastered the language 
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of the country, went among the people to study their life 
and habits, and wrote many valuable papers on the re 
sults of her research. Everywhere she received, with her 
husband, marked attention from royalty and nobility 
alike. In Spain she entered the court circles of the young 
Alphonse XIL., while at St. Petersburg the Czar and 
Czarina treated her with especial favor. During her stay 
in that city occurred the Czar’s assassination. She spent 
part of her time in translating 
Russian fiction into her own 
tongue. In her recent plea 
sure-trip around the world, in 
company with Mr. Foster, In 
dia was the spot which most 
charmed her, filled as it is 
with ancient and historical 
mosques, tombs, and temples. 

Mrs. Foster is possessed of 
a charming personality, and 
though domestic in tastes, and 
not overmuch given to public 
life, yet she takes pleasure in 
entertaining her friends, and 
every December, with Mr 
Foster, she gives a series of 
elaborate functions, for which 
their palatial residence on I 
Street is well fitted: 

Surrounded by luxury, the 
gentle chitelaine is yet as 
simple and kindly as her 
humblest worker, though she 
bears the stamp of birth and 
breeding. She is an earnest 
laborer in the church, charita- 
ble to a degree, an advocate of 
the higher education of wo- 
men, and friendly to all move- 
ments that may widen the 
latter’s opportunities for use- 
fulness, though she smilingly 
declares that she herself has 
always had all the rights she 
could wish for. 

With such beauty of char 
acter and powerful environ 
ment, the new president of 
the society is sure to enlarge 
its scope and influence, and 
under her just and wise rule 
even a greater future opens 
before it. 


MRS. WILLIAM §S. 
RAINSFORD. 
ie Mrs. Rainsford, New 
York’s new ‘Trustee of 
Common Schools, is found a 
woman fitted both by nature 
and experience to fill this posi 
tion of importance in the com- 
munity. By temperament en- 
joying the care of children, she 
has devoted many years to the 
study of their educational 
needs both in public and pri- 
vate schools, and has grown 
more and more deeply inter- 
ested in the scheme of mental 
training offered to the average 
child. She was one of the 
signers of the memorial lately 
given wide circulation, and 
presented to the city’s Board 
of Education, asking that as 
vacancies should occur in the 
various wards two out of the 
five trustees allowed for each 
ward should be women, as she 
is an advocate of the tenet that 
men and women should work 
together wherever it is possi- 
ble, and that by so doing they 
invariably strengthen their 
cause and accomplish more 
satisfactory results. She is 
not a believer in so-called wo- 
man’s rights, and though 
strongly in favor of woman’s 


suffrage, she did not take active measures in last season's 
unpaign, considering ber sex not yet ready for the ballot. 
Born und reared in Loudon, Mrs. Rainsford is the daugh 
ter of the late Frederick Green, a member of the old firm 
of Richard & Henry Green, well+ known ship - builders. 
She has always been fond of books since ber earliest child 
hood, and still continues her Aste for study. and research, 
In London she married the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, and with 
him sailed for Canada sixt@en years ago, where they spent 
years, and then came to New York to setile in the 
irish of St. George's Churely, making their home in the 
rectory The church was burned some time ago and re 
t. but the quaint old rectory stands intact close beside 
St. George's itself, and is a pleasant, roomy mausion with 
spacious hall and big square drawing-room, the latter ex 
emplifying in artistic appointment the chaste and refined 
of its owners. The walls and ceiling are decorated 
in delicate tones of yellow, lending a glow to the surround 
ings even when sunshine is lacking, while the soft Orient 
| rugs, dull in coloring, harmonize with the many choice 
iis of furniture and ornament 
Since coming to St. George’s parish Mrs. Rainsford has 
been greatly occupied with the church work, though she 
las not permitted herself to become as much absorbed in 
it us she otherwise would had she not tried to keep her 
self free Lo a certain extent in onder to help-her husband 
in the many ways wherein it would be impossible for any 


one else to render adequate assistance, - With Dr. Rains 
ford’s broad views she is in entire sympathy, and she has 
worked with him along all lines: For some«time she 


ht a lurge Bible class, discontinued just al present, 
but which she contemplates resuming later, * She is inter 


ested in the Girls’ Friendly Society, aud takes an active 
part in the Parents’ Association, a society of mothers 
moving in her own social circle, meeting every fortnight 


n the rectory parlor to discuss those topics which are of 
import to pare nts in the bringing up and education of 
children. The meetings are informal, and all the ladies 
speak freely, thus circulating a goodly number of practi 
cal truths and suggestions 

Mrs. Rainsford’s own children are three big school-boys, 
who no longer need the close attention of their earlier 
years, and for that reason she felt at liberty to enter upon 
her new office of school trustee, for she holds that women 
with young children should give up a large share of time 


and energy to their littl ones, allowing no outside inter 
ests to interfere. She has lived in closer relations with 


her own children than most mothers are accustomed te, 

for six years she was an invalid, and could do little 

se but devote herself to her family 

Personally Mrs. Rainsford is the possessor of much 
charm and simplicity of manner, though thoroughly self 
possessed; attractive in face, and of graceful, dignified 
bearing, she gives an immediate impression of fine intel 
lectual calibre combined with strength of purpose, but 
withal womanly and delicately refined, while anything re 
lating to children bas always been nearest to her heart, 
She is not over-fond of social life, but has a deep love for 
music, She has madea close study of kindergarten work, 
in which she is especially concerned, aud she bas had a 
broad field close at hand in St. George's parish kinder 
gartens, and also in its Sunday-schools, her observations 
strongly impressing her with the need of the best advan- 
tages in all teaching, and especially in the public schools 
But she does not disparage the present system by any 
means, regarding some of the schools as excellent, but be 
lieving that there exists room for improvement in others 

She considers her new position as one of the utmost im 
portance, and the spl re so new to her that as yet she 
must be told the duties incumbent upon her while she is 
feeling her way toward greater light 

She was the only woman to offer to fill the vacancy in 
her ward ou the school board of trustees, this fact as 
well as her appointment being a surprise to her. Her 
object in undertaking the task has been that she might 
make women realize it was possible to do such work, al 
though she is not the first woman to enter upon the duty; 
Miss Alice Pine occupied the same position some time 
sine But it is one of her tenets that a duty of every 
mother is to inform herself as to what is going on in the 
schools. She has continually dove so in the case of her 
own children, having sat session after session in their 
school-room weighing the good and bad features of their 
instruction, and finding that by her influence the, atmos- 
phere of the school-room has been decidedly improved. 

That Mrs. Rainsford will give satisfaction on all sides 
in her new duties there can be little doubt, for she enters 
upon them cautiously, well equipped, and with a desire 
to co-operate with her associates in all endeavors to sus- 
tain present good conditions, or to lend earnest assistance 
in determining any new steps that may seem necessary in 
strengtheuing or broadening the old regimen. 


A STV. PATRICK'S DAY LUNCHEON. 
BY MRS. BURTON KINGSLAND 


© merry girls were writing invitations for a lunch- 
eon to be given on the 17th of March, when one sud 

denly recalled the fact that it was the date set~apart 
among our Irish population to do honor to the patron 
saint of their anal island, and suggested that the day 
afforded opportunity for the introduction of special fea- 
tures that would give to the entertainment a spice of 
novelty 

A posi se ript was accordingly added to each note of in- 
vitation, requesting that every guest should come pre 
pared to tell an Irish anecdote or story, recite a poem, or 
sing a song about the nation that claimed that day ns its 
own, knowing well that when one’s guests can be beguiled 
into taking part themselves the suecess of an entertain 
ment is assured 

The young hostesses then gave their minds.to the plan 
ning and preparation of a Hibernian feast. 


When the day came and the guests arrived they gath-’ 


ered around a table profusely decorated with ‘soft green 
foliage. A harp, wound closely and thickly with smilax 
and with strings of tiny white ‘‘ immortelles,” formed the 
centre piece, raised on a mound covered with ferns. The 
skeleton harp was hired of a florist, and home talent did 
the rest 

The dishes holding the small cakes, bonbons, and salted 
almonds were all wreathed with smilax and delicate ground- 
pine, and the name-cards were daintily painted and cat in 
the shape of ‘the shamrock so green.” 
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The bonbons were merely round sticks of chocolate six 
inches long, made thicker at one end by a complacent con- 
fectioner, at the request of the-young hostesses, in order 
to resemble the blackthorn or bog-oak ‘* shillalah” of pug- 
nacious fame, while the little cakes were excellent imita- 
tions of the national “‘ praties,” their surface covered 
with chocolate dust, and with bits of almonds for ‘‘ eyes” 
—now obtainable at almost any caterer's. 

The candelabra were twined with smilax, and the can- 
die shades made of small tissue-paper Irish flags, crimped 
into shape. Nothing is more grateful to the eyes than a 
green-shaded light, and, uulike blue, it is by no means un- 
becoming. 

The menu could only be made to conform to the pre- 
vailing character of the feast in two or three dishes, The 
single entrée was a most savory and highly seasoned Irish 
stew, served very hot in little silver saucepans. In 
France it would have been introduced under some pretty 
alias, such as mouton braisé a la jardiniére, but no vane { 
name was needed to enhance the enjoyment of the blend- 
ed flavors of bay leaves, thyme, clove, celery, pepper-corn, 
parsley root, tomato, and onion—which last is ‘to cook 
ery what accent is to speech.” 

At that stage of the luncheon when a vegetable is served 
as 4 Separate course, instead of asparagus or artichokes, a 
silver sulver was brought in garnished with much parsley, 
and heaped high with potatoes in their ‘* jackets,” which 
were so tight a fit that the floury roots broke all bounds, 
and looked like snowballs, or cotton bursting from the 
pod 

The Lrish cook had prepared the luncheon con amore, 
feeling herself ‘‘ under compliment,” as she expressed it, 
to do honor to the occasion, Some one proposed her 
health, which was drunk in mineral water, the girls as- 
serting that it was much more like ‘‘ mountain dew ” than 
the flery ‘‘potcen” with the’ pretty name—‘‘a wolf in 
sheep's clothing.” 

The ice-cream was in the form of ‘the gintleman that 
pays the rint”—a white, well-fed, prosperous- looking 
porker, who stood firmly on his four short legs, and when 
laid low by the sucrificial knife revealed in his interior all 
sorts of deliciousness in the form of * marrons” and can- 
died fruits. 

Stories and anecdotes of Irish wit and humor—sbulls and 
blunders—circulated freely and fluently around the table, 
every one’s memory seemingly well stocked, when once 
the train of thought was started. Some were gifted with 
a rich “‘ brogue” that greatly enhanced the effectiveness 
of their narration. 

Ove young lady surprised her audience, by saying that 
St. Patrick was not an Irishman at all, but a Scotch lad, 
who in the fifth century was stulensby W wild band of 
Irish pirates, and who, whensfinnlly céstored to his home, 
could not forget the heathen, of Welland of,fjs captivity, 
and so returned to thenr-as a missiouary? devoting his 
life to their service. ; ee 2 ’ 

When, after luncheon, a young girl.sapg,in a sweet vi- 
brant voice, the old song of * Kathleen Mavourneen,” with 
its pathos of love and longing»itewas: the more effective 
in Contrast to the rollicking funthat had preceded it, and 
the little company sepanted with many protestations of 
enjoyment, so unconvebtionally “expressed as to curry 
their own evidence of sincerity: 


“A BUTTERFLY OF FASHTON.”: 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. , P 
tet 
Miss Monat, one of the season's belles, 
Miss Paxeton, reporter from the * Momang- Trumpeter.” 
Scen“e.—Miss Morris's sétting-room, eleven o'clock in the 
morning. , 


Miss Preston. Yes, T amoue of those much-dreaded 
newspaper women, Miss Morris, aud I hope you won't 
think lum presuming on our old sehool-girl acquaintance 
by coming to-see you. 
on social topics. I have-heard.so mnch about. you, and 
seen your name in priut-so often sinée 1 came to-the-city, 
that you seemed to be the very.person I have been look- 
ing for to give me a little information. . - . 

Miss Morris. 1 am only tom glad to help you, but Ldou't 
know anything to tell you about. ‘ 

Mixx Preston. Ol, but you must know. ‘You go out so 
much every day, every night, don’t you? 

Mise Morris. Well, von! suppose I do go qut some, but 
I don’t know of anything that.would interest anybody. 

Miss Preston, Oh, 1 believe you do. « Just tell me who 
gave teas yesterday. Did you go to any? 

Miss Morris. Teas? Well, it’s getting toward the end 
of the season, you know, and things are rather slow now, 
Yesterday—let me see—I went to three, [| think. The 
Browues,, and the Skidmores’; and the Wilmerdings’; and 
the Lords'—that’s four, isn’t it? .And 1 was gaing to the 
Stewarts’, but it was so late, and I had to come home to 
dress for a dinner. 

Miss Preston. A dinner! That's nice; who gave it? 

Miss Morris. The Lansings. _ It was the last of the din- 


L have a columy to fill this. week - 
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they have they get at the clubs. I think they are splen- 
did; don’t you? We are going to start another one next 
year, and papa is to give us the house. 

Miss Preston. Do you find time to keep up your music, 
with all the rest that you do? 

Miss Morris. Ol. yes, a little. I belong to the Rubin- 
stein Club, and that meets once a week, We are supposed 
to practise two hours a day, only I don’t always succeed 
in that. For instance, pen just ‘Tuesday 1 had to give 
my practising up on account ef the Women’s Auxiliary 
for the Improvement of Public Schools, . That is quite 
new, and | think we are going to accomplish a.great deal. 
Some of the schools are really dreadful—over-crowded and 
so stuffy inside. But the Mayor is very much inierested, 
and I think he is going to help us. On Tuesday I was 
one of a committee that went down to the City. Hall to 
see him about it. It was such a funny experience—such 
a lot of men with silk bats and big cigars, and reporters 
waiting in a row like messtnger-boys, But everybody 
Was just as polite as possible, I think it is a great thing; 
don’t you? 

Miss Preston. Yes, it is certainly a very important sub- 
ject; but isn’t that sort of thing rather a novel departure 
or society women? 

Miss Morris, Ob, not at all. Why, only last year I was 
to have gone down on_avother committee about cleaning 
the streets. They were in_a terrible state; but I couldn't 
go on account of my cousin’s wedding. You remember 
Alice Thurston, don’t you? She married Lord Drum- 
goole. They are over here now. Alice is coming here 
this morning, She will be delighted to see you again. 
She is going with me to the Watercolor Exhibition. It 
is our last chance, because this is the last day, and I am 
going to luncheon with her at two at the Waldorf to meet 
Madame Eames. Not a big luncheon, only sixteen of us. 
But I haven't given much atiention to street-cleaning late- 
ly, since Colonel Waring was appointed. 1 think he's do- 
ing splendidly, so I have taken up public schools instead. 

Miss Preston, 1 should think all these things would keep 
you very busy, and I suppose, now that Leut is coming 
on, you will be able to ease up a little. 

Miss Morris, Oh yes, 1 suppose I shall. But then it 
seems as if there were almost as many things to do in 
Lent, only different, You see, there’s the missionary box 
we always get up, and the sewing-class once a week. 
There used to be the Badminton Club, but I sha’n’t join 
this year because the Michaux Club takes its place. That's 
a bicycle club, you know, and lasts ull the season. 

Miss Preston. So you are interested, too, in athletics, are 
you? 

Miss Morris. Yes, a little, only I never exactly thought 
of bicycling as athletics, any more than I do riding horse- 
back at the Riding Club or in the Park. But I belong to 
a gymnasium class, and I think that’s very interesting. 
Did you ever try it? 

Miss Preston. No. A newspaper woman gets all the 
exercise she needs without gymuastics. Do you expect 
to go to the German opera? 

Miss Morris. No. We have services in our church 
Wednesday and Friday evenings, and that will interfere. 
So, since that leaves Monday free, 1 have taken a tonic 
sol fa class at the Girls’ Friendly, and think I shall enjoy 
it. The girls go in for anything of that kind so heartily. 
But really, Anuie, you must forgive me for running on so 
and taking up your time, which must be so valuable, when 
I haven't a single thing to tell you of the slightest iuter- 
est for your column. 

Miss Preston. Don't worry about that. (Glancing over 
her notes.) 1 think I can find quite a number of items in 
what you have told me; and, besides that, I see a lovely 
foe article for my out-of-town correspondence on ‘* A 

feeK.in the Life of a Butterfly of Fashion.” I think it 
will be a revelation to thousands of people in the country 

“and in’small cities. Honestly, I don’t see how you ever 
managed to do it all. 

~Miss Morris, Well, I never stopped long enough to look 
at it in thatJight.  I.is no more than other girls do. But 
that isn’t everything that has happened. There is some- 
thing else really interesting—at least, it is to me. It is 
ngt to be announced until to-morrow; but as your paper 
will not come out until then, and you have been so good 
to Jisien to my chatter, I think I will tell you that | am 
engaged to Mr, Vanderbilt Schuyler. 

5 Preston (in amazement), My dear Eleanor! When 
have you found the time to become engaged? 

Miss Morris. Oli, that didn’t take any time! 

Frances Bacon PAtng. 


MUSIC. 

OT long ago the New York branch of Breitkopf and 
LN Hiartel's publishing house announced two recitals, 
to be given at the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, 
by the young American composer Edward A. MacDowell, 
At the first of these recitals, which took place ov Thurs- 
day: afternoon, February 28th, the programme embraced 
selections ‘by ‘Bach, Schubert, Schumann, Alabieff. Liszt, 


ner-dance dinners; but I couldn't stay for the danee> you: - Cltupin, and Saint-Saéns, besides a number of the pianist’s 
know; because I had to go-to .the bachelors’ ball:..It was © own compositions, in which, naturally enough, the chief 
stupid, wasn’t it, having the two.dome on the same night? interést of the occasion centred. Among these last-named 
But that’s the way it alwayscis, The: really pleasant’. works the setting to a poem after Heine, and an idyl 
affairs always interfere with eachiother>) Why, only the» -which illustrates words by Gocthe—Op., 28, No. 5—were 
night before, | missed the ArtReception at the Millennium . especially. beautiful examples of picturesque and sugges- 


Club, because I had to go-to the anneal meeting of the 
Colonia! Dames; and I could have gone afierwards just'as 


well if papa hadu’t staid! at’ the reception-to,Mr. rAsh-- 


more, the great war-correspohdent,at Stein way. Hall,un- 
til it was too late: However,I didi’t' mind,-really, be- 
cause it gave me time to write-up’ the’ accounfs of .the 
St. James Free Nursery, and to send*out the notices for 
the next trustees’ meeting. 4 

Miss Preston (making rapid notes). Yes, it.must be very 


annoying, when there:is so little going on, to have all the 


interesting affairs happen at thesame time. 

Miss Morris. Yes; isn’t it?.:1 missed the opera four 
times this season for things that I really was: obliged to 
go to. Papa and Mr. Lansing have a box together this 
year, - I couldn't gov last Friday, for it was my vight,at 
the Girls’ Club, aud T never let-anything interfere with 
that. 

Miss Preston..What do you do there? 

Miss Morris. Ov, 1 generally sing and play to them. 
I have become so interested in some of the giris. It is so 


hard the way they have to work, and the only pleasures 
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tiverwriting. Mr. MacDowell lias the soul of a poet, and 
is endowed with a, temperament as delicate and sensitive 
as it.is honest and-sound. His descriptions are vivid and 
true, becayse his imagination is so rich and so refined. 
One feels the charm of his pastoral touches, the color of 
his dawns and sunsets, the rugged force of his fierce seas 
and ‘wind.storms... There is no sense of effort in what he 
does;no sityining after sensational effects. It is but the 
natural expression of one who aims to reproduce a scene, 
an impression, and.who feels what he pours out through 
the medium .of ‘his music. Although Mr. MacDowell is 
an American, and indeed a New-Yorker, the Scotch strain 
of blood seems to predominate, and here and there a little 
of this national inborn color steals in unawares, as it 
were. . This is brought out markedly in his songs, where 
his evident predilection for Scotch poems accents such 
characteristics, 

Mrs, Wyman, whose fine mezzo soprano voice and good 
method make her a welcome addition at recitals—where, 
alas! one only too often wishes it were possible to dispense 
with the vocal soli, supplied by way of contrasi to the in- 
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strumental pieces—rendered three lovely songs by Tem- 
pleton Strong (settings to poems by Marguerite Mering- 
ton), and four of a series by MacDowell—the former call- 
ed “ Philon,” “If!” and ** Come, ah! Come”; the latter, 
** Deserted,” “The Robin sings in the Apple-tree,” *‘ The 
Sea,” and ‘‘Idyl.” Of the group by Mr. Strong, ‘‘ Come, 
ah! Come,” seemed to win most favor, while Mr. Mac- 
Dowell’s “ The Sea” and “ Idyl” were received with en- 
thusiasm, Mrs. Wyman being called on to repeat the latter 
composition, in which she made some exceedingly pretty 
and winning effects. It is not a pleasant task to chronicle 
one defect—a defect in pronunciation—which. is lamen- 
tably evident wheuever this lady sings,and especially when 
she delivers English words, This 1s the invariable use of 
a heavy, assertive, unyielding R, with which such words 
as sweetheart aud dearest, for example, are rendered ab- 
solutely unbearable. Mrs, Wyman is too valuable and 
painstaking an artist not to avercome this serious fault— 
the single blemish in her otherwise admirable singing. 

It was a graceful and loyal act on the part of Mac- 
Dowell to bring forward the music of his warm personal 
friend ‘Templeton Strong, whose field being almost whol- 
ly symphonic and choral is comparatively unknown as a 
writer for the piano and voice. In the former mode of 
expression a ‘* Rustic Wedding Procession” proved de- 
lightfully picturesque, and it was played with such irre- 
sistible simplicity aud joyousness by MacDowell that his 
listeners insisted on a second hearing. The prominent 
feature of the second recital, ou March 2d, was the pianist’s 
great ‘* Sonata Tragica "’—a work of splendid dignity and 
power, which has been favorably mentioned in a previous 
number of this journal, A series of charming tone-pic- 
tures followed the sonata, the ‘‘ Shadow-Dance,” *‘ March 
Wind,” “ The Eagle,” and “ Improvisation” calling forth 
hearty applause as a tribute to their descriptive beauty. 
The audience was a representative one, music-lovers and 
refined und cultivated people crowding aside the many 
attractions offered by Saturday matinées in order to avail 
themselves of the rare opportunity to listen to a com- 
poser-pianist. In such a sympathetic atmosphere it was 
not strange that Mr. MacDowell felt at home, and he 
showed no traces of fatigue at the conclusion of his rath- 
er exacting programme, playing his encore numbers with 
a brilliancy of technique and an impetuosity of tem- 
pis that fairly startled his audience. Many leading au- 
thorities assert that Messrs, MacDowell and Strong have 
immeasurably outstripped their fellow-countrymen, and 
now stand easily at the head of the list of American com 
posers, and New-Yorkers may feel justly proud of the 
laurels gained by these original and gifted writers, the 
full measure of whose excelience is only beginning to re- 
ceive general recognition 

The three representations of German opera at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera house, following the opening performance 
of Tristan und Isolde,on February 25th, were Siegfried, 
on Thursday, February 28th, Lohengrin, on Friday, March 
ist, and a repetition of Siegfried at the Saturday matinée. 
In Siegfried it was felt that Herr Alvary’s impersonation 
of the youthful hero had lost nothing of its vigor or power 
to charm, though at times his stage business seemed Jess 
effective than it used to be when he first interpreted the 
part. Frau Sucher as Briinnhilde revealed the womanly 
side of the character rather than the imposing attributes 
of the coddess, the reverse order baving been established 
by her predecessors, notably in the case of Madame Leh- 
mann, whose dramatic interpretation was as broad and 
convincing as her vocal expression was beautiful. Herr 
Lange proved a wonderful Mime, and wholly justified the 
reports of his famous success in this réle. Friitulein Mau 
rer acquitted herself creditably in the part of Erda, and 
Miss Lindh, who is also of German-American parentage, 
delivered the music of the forest bird somewhat indistinct 
ly, it is true, but in a fresh and pleasant voice. The repre- 
sentation of Lohengrin on Friday evening, with Herr Nico- 
laus Rothmfhl in the title réle, Friulein Gadski as Elsa, 
Friiulein Brema as Ortrud, Herr Schwartz as Telramund, 
and Herr Behrens and Herr Overhauser as the King and 
the Herold, was a pronounced success. Friulein brema 
sustained the part of Ortrud on the high dramatic and vo- 
cal plane which she has placed on record among celebrated 
Baireuth interpretations, and her youth and beauty ure rare 
favors to be coupled with such mature judgment and pow- 
er, At these representations of Siegfried and Lohengrin 
the audiences were jarve and euthusiastic, and the first 
week of the music-dramas may be acknowledged satisfac- 
tory, and the season of German opera well launched. 





THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CINCINNATI, 

F the several organizations of women devoted to fur- 

thering the cause of patriotism in America, not one has 
corresponded in requirement for eligibility, though all in 
chief aim, to the Society of the Cincinnati, the country’s 
first patrotic order, founded by French and American of- 
ficers after the close of the Revolutionary war. But now 
the gap has been filled, and a few weeks since was formed 
and legally incorporated in New York city a feminine as- 
sociation composed of the direct lineal descendants of the 
army and naval officers once members of the Society of 
the Cincinnati or eligible for such membership. 

The association is under the patronage of the masculine 
society’s New York branch, with an advisory board con- 
sisting of a number of the leading members, Mr. Johu 
Schuyler, Treasurer-General of the entire society, acting 
as chairman, and having already lent most efficient aid to 
the ladies in organizing their association. 

It is strongly emphasized by the members that the new 
order does not wish in any way to arouse a spirit of rivalry 
in opposition to any of the historical societies of longer 
standing, especially of those whose object is mainly patri- 
otic in character, it being believed that the Society of the 
Daughters of the Cincinnati will in no direction interfere 
with the workings and prosperity of such organizations, 
while it is hoped that the mutual relations and considera 
tions will be of a most warm and friendly nature. 

The objects of the association are primarily to renew, 
foster, and develop among its members the friendships 
formed and cemented amid the trying ordeals of the war 
of the Revolution; to advance and encourage investiga- 
tion and study of the history of the Revolution, and to 
instil in the minds of the rising generations a knowledge 
of and reverence for the intelligent wisdom which planned 
and successfully carried on the struggle for liberty; to 
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chevish the memory and record the deeds of the noble 
women who with heroic and untiring devotion influenced, 
encouraged, and assisted the patriotic cause; and to com- 
memorate by celebrations and tablets the achievements 
of their ancestors in the Revolution, as well as to gather 
and preservé documents and relics relating to the Revolu- 
tionary period. : 

The incorporators are Mrs, Howard Townsend, who is 
also President of the National. Society -of .the-Colonial 
Dames of America, and of one of its constituents, the So- 
ciety of the Colonial Dames of the State of New York; 
Mrs. Robert E. Livingston, Vice-President of New York's 
Colonial Dames ; Mrs. James M. Lawton, Mrs, Abraham 
Lansing, Miss Helen Frederica King Shelton, Mrs. 8. 
E. Johuson-Hudson, Mrs. Morris Patterson Ferris, Miss 
Fanny Schuyler, and Miss Elizabeth Wendell Van Rens- 
selaer, who represent the Revolutionary officers Major- 
General Philip Schuyler, Brigadier-General Peter Gause- 
voort, Colonel Samuel Coit, Eusign John de Peyster 
Douw, Lieutenant Moses Ogden,Chaplain Benjamiu Hoyt, 
Brigadier-General Heury r Van Rensselaer, Major Mat- 
thew Clarkson, and Colouel Richard ,Clough Anderson, 
These nine ladies have been chosen as the association's 
board of managers for the first year. 

At the first regular meeting, just held at the residence 
of Mrs. Howard Townsend, the officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. James M. Lawton; Vice-President, Mrs. Howard 
‘Townsend; Secretary, Mrs, Morris Patterson Ferris; Trea- 
surer, Mrs. 8. E. Johnson-Hudson ; Registrar, Miss Helen 
Frederica King Shelton; Historian, Miss Fanny Schuyler. 
This last office was created especially for Miss Schuyler be- 
sause of her descent from General Philip Schuyler, one 
of the chief originators of the Society of the Cincinnati. 

The condition of eligibility laid down in the constitu- 
tion, that each candidate for admission must have been 
invited to join the society by one of its members, will be 
rigidly enforced to the letier; she must also be seconded 
by another aud known to a third. Thus the lines of en- 
trance are more closely.drawn than in avy of the older 
patriotic orders. There is already a long waiting list of 
women, the lineal offspring of Revolutionary official an- 
cestry, and the Daughters of the Cincinnati have before 
them a future of usefulness and influence sharing in char- 
acter and scope that of the like organizations, but unique 
of its kind. 


KISMET. 
‘OMEWHERE in the world, some day in the year— 
What year?—No matter; . sometime—'tis planued, 
A word will be spoken for me to hear, 
And never another will understand. 


Somewhere—and the world is small of girth; 
Sometime—and life is a finger-snap;— 

However stretches the wide, wide earth; 
However the years on long years lap;— 


Be it land I have traversed or land unknown, 
Through time grown weary or time blown fair,— 
There waiteth that wonderful undertone 
To strike on my hearing, sometime, somewhere, 
CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN, 
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ORRESPONDENTS-&} 


Youne Moruxcn.—Fora baby boy of six months have white nainsook 
and cambric yoke slips like those worn by girla. His cloak should be 
of white bucket woo! or of piqué made with a box-pleated waist, full 
skirt of dress length, large sleeves, and short cape-collar banded with 
embroidery. Boys of two years wear piqué, nainsook, and gingham 
frocks with belied waists, or with three box-pleate down front and 
back of waist and skirt cut in one. Use long black stockings with 
black buttoned kid shoes, or tan-colored stockings and shoes. The 
reefer is a donble-breasted sailor jacket, cut straight and short, with 
sailor collar. Get a tan leather sailor cap for the boy, and a sailor hat 
of tine white straw. Your silk will be pretty with an éern embroid- 
ered batiste waist with black satin ribbon trimming like that noted in 
New York Fashions, 

Fia nck, —White crépon of mixed silk and wool with a chiffon waist, 
the whole made over white cotton sateen, will be your best choice tor 
an imexpensive wedding-dress, Make the white serge with a box- 
pleated jacket like that described last week. For the dotted Swiss 
muslin. and batiste gowns, see New York Fashions of Bazan No.9 Use 
your faille for sleeves and skirt, also foundation of waist, covering the 
waist with écru embroidered batiste threaded with black satin ribbons, 
To remove the creases in the silk moisten with naplitha, then press 
under a heavy weight for several hours, Do not°use a hot iron, as it 
flattens the grain of the silk, And remember that naphtha is very in- 
flammable. Get tan whip-cord or a biue homespun skirt to wear with 
shirt-waists, Add ashort box-pleated jacket of the same or a three- 
buttoned coat, and you have the snit'you need. It is too early to de- 
cide about April hats. Your ideas about the travelling dress and re- 
fresiments are all right, 

“My Lapy Nowovy,”—To cleanse your fur collar; sprinkle it thickly 
with corn meal that has been well dried in front of a fire, Rub the 
meéal in well, then beat it out tloroughly, and fivally hang the fur out- 
of-doors, that every atom may be blown ont, 

Mrs. J.R. G.—Get heavy repped silk matching your green cloth for 
sleeves. A colored basket-cloth or piqué, either pink or bine, would 
make a pretty coat for your baby girl of thirteenmonths, Have a 
round waist, gathered skirt, and deep cape trimmed with open-pat- 
terned embrvidery in a ruffle and Insertions: * 

L, 8. B.—There is a very glossy white cotton sateen that will answer 
for a waist lining. But there are also silks at very low prices, and 
your pibeapple cloth is worth silk linings. Fit the lining by darts, and 
put on the pineapple very full in front and back, drawing three or four 
tucks in gathers in yoke shape. Then shirr it below to a belt. Make 
the sleeve lining exsy-fitting, and the outside very large. Have cherry 
velvet or satin matching the stripes for a stock-collar and draped bell, 
Do not use the bias ruffling. 

G. M. H.—Use fine passementerie cord, or else very narrow gimp, 
for concealing the edges of appliqué velvet. A row of small beads is 
also used for this purpose. 

An Inquinen.—tin a botel dining-room it would be most improper, 
under any circumstances, for a lady to raise her glass of wine in re- 
sponse to the same motion from a gentleman seated at another table 
with whom she is not acquainted. The fact that her husband has sent 
the glass of wine to the gentleman, who is a friend of his, does: not 
alter the case, It would be improper for a lady to raise her glass to 
any one in a pablic dining-room ; if her husband does so and bows, it 
ix a sufficient acknowledgment of his friend's thanks, 

Incoman.—It is quite proper for a hidy, when travelling alone, to’ac- 
knowledge with a small fee any kindiess or atterition shown her by a 











poe or any other attendant.: The amonnt of niohey depends on ibe * 
ength of the journey aud the trouble taken for ‘her; tweuty-five’cents * 


is considered sufficient for a moderate railroad journey. 

Louise M.—When invitations to an entertainment have been sent in 
the name of several ladies, it is proper to make an after-call on the 
hostess or hostesses with whom the giest is acquainted.+-When the en- 
tertainment is given to introduce ove or more ladies, it is proper to 
make an after-call on them also, . 

A. 8. C.—Whether pink or blue is the eolor fora girl baby is a some- 
what disputed question; the majority of people agree on pink, but, as 
blue is the Virgin's color, it is recognized by some as belonging espe- 
cially to girls. A reception given by a bride in her own home some 
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time after her wedding does not require an after-call, unless it is a 
very large and formal entertainment. 

rd A. T.—In leaving a place with the intention of remaining away 
permanently, a lady should seud cards with P. p. c. written in one 
corner to all her acquaintances in the place; if she intends to return 
after a time, she should only them to those to whom she owes a 
call. It is perfectly proper to mail them, 

A.pgen.—You can use the Nottingham curtains by making a valance 
ot the extra length; if they are ew ly alike on both sides, turn 
them over at the top; if not, cut them the length required, and sew on 
the extra piece, letting the right side fall over the top of the cartain 
towards the room. Fasten to small brass rings, taking a pleat at each 
ring, and ron on brass rods. Let them fali an inch on the ground. It 
is fashionable now for very small boys to wear trousers; a three-yeur- 
old boy is not two young for them; it is wiser to make the change in 
the spring than in the fall, as the child is less liable to take cold in 
leaving off skirts. 

Vicrontne.—In giving a tea, a lady should certainly invite all her 
calling acquaintances. Sach an entertainment is not necessarily given 
as a return for the invitations she has received, but rather as an oppor- 
tonity for her to meet all ber friends in her own home, . If the hosters 
receives in one room and the refreshinents are served in another, she 
can ask her friends to go into the other room before they leave, or it 
the tea is so large that she has only time for a few words of greeting 
and farewell, she can leave them to find their way there themselves, 

Feonvany.—There ie no regulation fashion for a bride's bouquet, ex- 
cept thai the flowers should be white, The kind of flower depends 
somewhat on the time of year and the idea of decoration used in the 
house and church, It is a pretty custom to have one especial flower 
ueed in masses for decoration, and the bouquet can be of this, or if the 
bridemaids carry different flowers, the bride can combine them in her 
bouquet. Nothing is prettier in winter than lilies-of-the-valley with 
some feathery fern. x a small wedding reception the bridemaids 
should receive with the bride, standing in the order in which they 
walked into the church; they need not remain by her after all the 
guests have been received. It is fashionable for bridemaids to wear 
high-necked dresses, 

X. Y.—Bread and butter plates are used at the family meals and for 
informal occasions, and while not proper at a large dinner or luncheon, 
will doubtiess be fashionabie in their present use for some time. It 
ix customary to have them on the table at all the meals where butter is 
served. 

Bb. W.—If the invitation to the “at home” was sent in the name of 
the eight young ladies, yon should send a card for each, if unable to 
attend on the day of the entertainment, and make an after-cali ov the 
young ladies you are acquainted with, 

Tuix,—French nainsook and soft-finished cambric are used for 
dresses for babies a year old. 

G, H. M.—Find details of making shirt-waists in Bazar No. 9, 

Zrno.—Make a crépe de Chine skirt full and nearly straight over 
a silk foundation skirt that has organ-pipe pleats in the back. 

Lovise M.—Make the pretty challi with a belted waist that hae a 
triple box-pleat in front and back, and a white lace collar held by rib- 
bon bows the color of the blossom, Have mutton-legs sleeves, and a 
wide skirt box-pleated in the back. 

Tatu.sy.—There is no regular fashion for using the different sheets 
in writing a note or letter; it is customary in a short note to write 
on the first sheet and finish on the third; otherwise a person can tire 
her own taste; but it is not proper ever to cross with writing a sheet 
that has already been written on. When silver is marked with one 
letter the initial of the last name is used; it can be engraved on the 
under side of the handie or bowl of the spoon; the marking should 
be in script. For the room you describe have the shades for the bun 
quet lamps white, or one white and the otuer yellow; make the sein 
cushion of light yellow devim or duck worked with white silk ; it will 
be a pretty contrust’to the brown couch, The name is pronounced in 
two syllables, with a broad a—Cal-vé, The other words you can flud 
in any French dictionary. 

A Sonsormen,—In the ball you describe have the stairs and floor 
bare; the floor, if not hard-wood, can be stained or painted to match 
the other wood-work, with a large square rug in front hall, and long 
narrow rugs in the side and back halls, The tret-work or grill would 
be pretty where the stairs divide the hall, Two curtains can be hung 
from it ou a brass rod, one looped back to the wall, and one falling 
straight to the floor; theyfcan be of heavy double-faced velours of color 
to match the walla. A large divan or couch would be good in the 
wide front pall. This can be made of wood, with a wide seat, and 
upholstered back and arms, or simply an upholsiered mattress for 
sent, and plenty of cushions, The simplest couch is made from an 
ordinary cot-bed, with’ the feet cut down to the proper level and the 
head-piece removed; it can be covered with rugs, or upholstered with 
the sume velours’as the curtains, A pretty addition to such a hall 
would be several large palms in colored jars and some pieces of vid- 
fashioned furniture, 

y. OU, Surenton,—It would be better taste to vary the carpeting 
in your three rooms and ball. Why not have the dining-room floor 
painted or stained, with a large rng in the centre; if the stairs are 
carpeted, the hall and stairs of one kind, and the parlor and library of 
another? Carpets with borders are used, but are not as fashionable 
for a parlor and Itbrary as plain carpets with rugs. Manners and Social 
Usages will give the information desired, and is $1 25 a copy. 

‘Tess.—If you meen by “a silk quilt” one of the down quilts, cover 
one side with fancy and the other with plain China silk; tuft with 
baby-ribbon, and finish all round with button-hole stitching or a six- 
inch ruffle of the plain China silk doubled. If you mean an embroid- 
ered quilt, use some heavy white material, plain tapestry is the best, 
and choose a conventional pattern to work. An embroidered border 
around the entire quilt is more faehionable than the patterns of scat 
tered figures or flowers, A plain silk quilt can be made of China silk 
lined with eider flannel and fluished with narrow lace, The patcl- 
work silk quilts are little used wow, but are prettiest in a pattern 
shading from a dark centre to a light border in each of the squares or 
diamonds, The correct form for a calling-card for an only unmarried 
daughter is Mies with simply the surname, as, for instance, “ Mirs 
Jones”; but as you do not care for this form have your full name 
engraved, not your initials. 

“ Mrar %."—When mourning is light enough for wearing lavender 
and white, you can alxo use jet and lace, Add a full vest and collar of 
hair-striped black and white silk to your gros grain waist, partly cov- 
ering them with tacked nainsook. Tire skirt need not be altered. 

K. A. B.—Get black net or black chiffon to make large puffs at the 
top of your sleeves, leaving the lower part unaltered. Put a narrow 
ruffle of doubled chiffon above the collar. Wear the skirt above the 
edge of thewaist, and make a narrower belt of black satin ribbon. 
Have a black straw toque trimmed with black and pink roses, and 
wear pearl-colored gloves. 

O.y Scssortnex —To widen a black gros grain skirt insert a breadth 
of satin-striped silk: down each side just beyond the front gore. Re- 
move the ruffles at footjand make a ruche of them, Add a large puff 
of the striped silk from armhole to elbow of the tight sleeves, Cut off 
the basque front and belt it with black satin ribbon, leaving the back 
as it is, - Puttwo box-pleats of the striped silk down the front with a 
tucked nainsook vest between them, 

Country Daxsémaken.—Your material is good for interlining skirts, 
Many new skirts’are made up softly as you will find in reading New 
York Fashions on another page of this number, 

Soururannce.—The checked velvet blouse in Bazar No. 6 is an ex- 
cellent model for your tan wool waist. Have vests of écru and white 
piqué, and of tucked linen or nainsook, 

P. G. B.—Make the crépe de Chine dress by a design for a “ Young 
Lady's Kecéption ‘Dress” on page 125 of Bazan No. 7. The “ best 
dress” for a girl of.sixteen should have a high belted waist with 
gathered blouse front striped with ribbons, large muttoh-leg sleeves, 
and a round skirt. If you prefer insertion for the stripes, use the 
ribbons merely for shoulder bows, collar, and belt. 

Lavua.—At a noon home wedding ushers are useful, although not 
necessary. Their duty is to escort the guests, when they enter, to 
where the bride and groom are receiving, The groom's gloves shonid 
be very light gray or lavender with heavy stitching on the back. HKe- 
freshments for such a wedding depend on the money you wish to 
spend; they can be elaborate, including game, croqueties of different 
Rinds, salads, ices, etc,, bat it is perfectly proper to have a compara- 
tively simple lunch—bouillon, sandwiches, some kind of salad, ices, 
cake, lemonade, or punch, and, of course, wedding-cake either in 
small white boxes tied with ribbon for each guest to take when leav- 
ing, or one large cake which can be cut during the entertaiument. It 
would not be appropriate or pretty to have the rooms darkened for a 
noon June wedding. The proper person to escort the bride to the 
clergyman is her nearest male relative; if not ber father or brother, 
an uncle; but as you do not mention any male relative in your bridal 
party, the bride can come into the room with her maid of honor, The 
clergyman should enter firet and take his place at the end of the 
room, then the groom and bie best man, who stand on the minister's 
left, the groom vearest the clergyman; the children can then come in 
and form an aisle with the ribbon; then come the bridal party; first 
the ushers, then the bridemaide, and Jast the bride and her maid of 
honor, or, if there are no ushers and bridemaids, the bride with her 
maid of honor alone, It ‘s not neceseury to send a separate invitation 
to each child in a family. One invitation con be addressed to the 
“ Misses,” and the other to the ** Meesre.”; if there are young ladies 
and young gentlemen and children in the same family, ft is better to 
address separate invitations to the grown members, The bride stands 
on the left side of the m when she takes her place before the 
minister. The groom's gloves are white. 
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JET DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


PRETTY jet trimming fora 


i bodice is shown mounted iu 
Fig. 1 itis a yoke shaped dle 
sigu of interlaced jet bead gal 
loon, with a shower fringe of jet 


falling from the bust to the waist 
Fig. 2 is an ornament in half-yoke 
shape, covering the front only 
which is composed of a guipure 
patterned silk passementerie of a 
bise shade, with the pattern bead 
ed in gold and jet, and studded 
with jet cabochons. A few of the 
new jet patterns are illustrated in 
Figs. 3-5. They show solid jet 
without any admixture of silk, 
and are necessarily heavy. Many 
of the patterns have fringe pen- 
dants, as shown in Fig. 4, and 
most of them are capable of being 
divided, as in Figs. 3 and 5 


SPRING HATS. 

FLAT open frame of jet and 
A gold galloon forms the basis 
of the spring bonnet above 
A diadem of thickly clustered 
black velvet roses oc« upies one 
side of the front, while on the 
other is a large chou of bright 
geranium-red satin antique; a 
second chow is further back on 
the same side, and between the 
two rises a fan-shaped aigrette of 
wired lace. The narrow strings 
are attached with a tuft of the 
velvet roses in the back. 

The round hat illustrated is of 
black net, with the edge, inside 
and outside, finished with narrow 
moiré jet. A mauve velvet dra 
pery is carried about the crown, 
and a bunch of shaded violets is 
plac ed on each side, with a bird 
of-paradise aigretie rising from 
that on the right Velvet choua 
are underneath the back 

A group is shown of the new 
spring and summer shapes un 
trimmed. Both the diametrically 
opposite styles which found favor 
last year are repeated, namely, 
fantastically shaped little objects 
of straw lace and fancy braids on 
one band, and, on the other, larger 
and more substantial structures of 
solid straw or chip. The latter 
are intended to be disguised more or less by masses 
of trimming in the shape of large bows, nodding 
plumes, and garlands of flowers, while on the smaller 
hats the garniture is lighter and daintier, and calcu 
lated rather to set off than to conceal the hat itself. 





Fig. 4—Jer Taimuine wira Penpants.—Haur Srze. 
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Fig. 1.—Bopice wirn Jer TrimMine. 


The hat Fig. 1 is of golden-yellow straw, with a conical 
crown, and a straw-lace brim that is deeply fluted at the 
front, and is slashed to turn up in tabs at the back. A 
black Neapolitan hat (Fig. 2) has the flat crown spangled 
with jet and a lace-patterned godet brim. Another open 
black hat is shown in Fig. 6. It is of mixed dull and 








Fig. 2.—JeT-sPANGLED Waist TRIMMING. 
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Sprine Hart. 


bright straw, and is of a three- 
cornered shape, curved in at the 
front. Fig. 3, a small toque of 
Havana-brown fancy straw, has a 
melon-shaped crown and a rather 
high and using turban brim. A 
bonnet for a middle-aged lady 
(Fig. 5), of light straw specked 
with black, has a peculiar rolled 
crown and a waved front brim. 
Fig. 7 is a small flat of fancy straw 
which only requires a flaring Al- 
sacian bow and a bright buckle to 
trim it very effectively. Fig. 4 is 
a medium-sized black straw hat, 
with the front of the brim cres- 
cent-shaped, and the back slashed 
to form two upturned points. 
Fig. 8, a large hat with upturned 
sides and brim slashed at the 
back has a light straw crown, 
with black brim bordered with the 
light straw. Fig. 9 is an Alpine 
shape that comes in various col- 
ors, and Fig. 10 is a high.crowned 
light straw with broad brim that 
has a scalloped border in green 
and gold-colored straw. 


BUYING CURIOS IN 
EGYPT. 
See illustration on page 213. 
J. btn is more natural 
than the desire to carry 
home interesting souvenirs of a 
journey to parts remote, and so 
when the West goes to the East it 
is usually expected of it that it 
shall buy generously the rare and 
curious things said to have been 
discovered in tombs and caverns 
and hidden away in ruins. Un- 
fortunately the cupidity and the 
ingenuity of the Arabs have both 
led them to prey upon unsuspect- 
ing travellers. and many a gold 
and silver piece is eagerly extend- 
ed and greedily clutched by those 
who on the one hand are deceived, 
and on the other are deceivers. 
Our picture, however, shows 
graphically an every-day scene in 
that ancient setting which is more 
and more the Mecca of modern 
pilgrimages. 


A BOY'S OWN ROOM. 


T used to be thought that any- 
thing was good enough for a 
boy’s room. He was in it only 


to sleep, and he probably did not know, or even care, 
whether it were pretty or not. So people said, what 
was the use of taking trouble about it, if it were never 
to be appreciated? 


The consequence was that all the 





Fig. 5.—Jet PassEMENTERIE.—HA.LrF Size. 
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odd bits of furniture and odd pictures that were not 
wanted in other parts of the house found themselves ul- 
timately in the room of the boy of the family. : 
Perhaps boys of the last generation did not mind this, 
as it has been said they did not mind wearing their elder 
brothers’ cast-off clothes, but certain it is that boys of this 
generation are different; and if you would like a proof of 
what I say, pay a visit during term-time to the boy of your 
family who is away at college. Note carefully his room, 
and the attempts at decoration that you see, and then ask 
him to take you around to see the rooms of a few of bis 
friends. You will find in all of them evidences, that a 
good deal of thought has been expended in trying to 
make them look brighter and more attractive. Sometimes 
the decorations chosen do not display the same refinement 
of taste that they would if the mothers had been con- 


sulted, but, upon the whole, the effect in almost all of the 
rooms is very good. 

One need not spend a small fortune to make a boy’s 
room pretty. First, one has to think of the color. It is 
always a good thing in a room to have some one color 
predominate. It should have the effect when one enters 
of being a red room, or a blue room or even perhaps a 
dark green room. When once the color of the room is 
determined, it is much easier to pick up bits of odd furni- 
ture or decoration here and there as one sees them. The 
color is a guide that tells one instantly whether this thing 
or that will look well with the rest of the furniture, and 
one is not so apt to fall into that fatal mistake of buying 
something which is worse than useless simply because it 
looks pretty and one thinks it cheap. 

Men, as a rule, like to have about them things that look 
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substantial and comfortable. Their taste is for ponderous 
furniture and dark rich colors rather than for the light 
and dainty things that delight the hearts of women. Per 
haps this is why most boys prefer the darker colors. Very 
dark red seems to be a favorite with boys. I have 

several red rooms that were very pretty. It is alwaysa 
pleasure to me, in visiting a house in which there are 
girls and boys, to be en a glimpse of their rooms. As 
you glance in at those of the girls they all seem dainty, 
and so delightfully feminine. They are all gold and white 
and blue, with airy draperies everywhere. The sun seems 
to shine particularly brightly in a girl’s room, When you 
come to the boys’, however, you immediately note a differ- 
ence. The sun takes no liberties here, but shines soberly 
and sedately, as is its wont in those places where people 
have serious thoughts and purposes in life. Rooms quick- 





ly begin to show the characteristics of the | 


peopie that occupy them, and sometimes it 


is quite a revelation to be shown another's 
room, 

As to the boy’s furniture, it need not all 
be alike, as if it had been bought in a *‘ set.” 


If the different pieces are of the same wood, | 


or wood of much the same color, that will be 
sufficient, indeed, 
look “* patchy It seems to me much better 
to buy all the pieces singly, as then one can 


indulge his faney for the curious, if he has 


uch a fancy, and most of us have, both to 
our joy and our sorrow 
If the room is small, a handsome folding 


bed is perhaps better than another kind of 


bed. It can be put up out of the way when 
the Woy has his friends in to see him, and 
it will make the room practically very much 
larger. A chiffonnier, with several drawers 
f his collars and cuffs, his neck-ties and 
handkerchiefs, aud larger drawers for the 
rest of his clothes, will be more convenient 
than a low bureau for a boy. Then there 
should be a pretty desk, and a set or two of 
shelves for books. A low divan, with a lot 


of pillows thrown in heaps all over it, will 
about fill the ideas of comfort of the average 
boy 

lhen as to the smaller appointments of his 
room. Here is the opportunity for the army 
and cousins and aunts who never 
know what to give ‘‘ that boy” for Christmas 
or on his birthday. They could easily unite 


sisters 


in giving him, one at a time, perhaps, a set 
of pretty toilet articles, But, let me say 
most decidedly, no perfume bottles. There 


should neyer be the least suspicion of per 
fume about him, no matter how faint or 
delicate it Even the soap he uses should 
be free from it 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

1 for over fifty yeare by millions of 
ei children while teething, with perfect 
1, softens the 


nee 





giste in every part of 


‘ r the 
cents a bottle,—[Adg.) 
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ILL-TEMPERED BABIES 
ible in any home 
ment produces ill te mper 

! by feeding 


not desi 


Guard . against fretful 


‘ re nutritious and digestible food, 
I'he Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
most successful of all infant foodsa.—{Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
in Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Proce Process, no Alka- 
—) f, C—~ Chemicals or Dyes are 

of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREA AKE AS COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and solu dle, and costs /ess than one cent a cup. 


BOLD 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COO OOOO EOE’ 






BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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WITHOUT MEDICINE 


Gratifying results have been 
attained in cases pronounced 
** INCURABLE.”’ 


riRS. ELLA A. BOOLE 


The well-known temperance lec- 
turer, says ‘I take pleasure in 
certifying to the remarkable im- 
provement of my husband since 


using the Electropoise.” 


Dr. Boole suffered with chronic dyspepsia 
10 yoars and tried all kinds of remedies w‘thout 
substantial relief The Electropoise cured his 
dyspepsia and has almost cured the accompanying 
heart trouble 


o> > oe oe Ls oe oe Dy DS oe 0 De ee 


Shall we mail you, free, a booklet of theory 
and results, with price of this new system? 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 
1122 Broadway 346 Fulton St. 
NEW YORE BROOKLYW 





Insafficient nourish- | 


gums, alinys | 
and is the best remedy for | 











although it ought not to | 
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SMIFKINS 


‘Why so dejected, Dobley ” 
Dosey 





“Alas! I know not what to paint, 


and T have no model.” 


Swirkins, “ Why don’t you paint a can of Dr. Price’s ?—it’s a ‘model’ Baking Powder; there's 


nothing dike it in the world.” 





The Young Ladies’ Journal 





Now Ready for April. 


The Best Journal for Ladies and Families. 









A war veteran says, Komchacin Caloric is 
the greatest remedy I ever heard of ; 1 wish I 
owned it. 
use,and my faith was not increased by the use 
of the first box, but my wife was atixious’ for 


me to contitiue it, for, said she; 4¢ is such | 


a clean, wholesome, and reasonable 
method, it must help you. So I continued 
and soon began to improve. I used four 
boxes when the trouble wholly disappeared 
and has never returned. 
of those who are afflicted with Piles, Fis- 
sure, or Fistula could only learn of its 
wonderful virtues, the proprietors would 
reap a good reward, and they desérve to. I 
wonder that they don’t advertise it more. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC COMPANY, 





7, Tho Grentes® haventian of tho Gonsary ter Wemear' Coaliers 


The Latest and Best Fashions; 
New and Original Serial Story, by Gertrude Warden, entitled: 


“A SHCRET F'OB,”’ 


Besides numerous complete Stories, New Music, etc., etc. 


The Most Complete Magazine for Ladies Published. 
Price, 30 cents a copy; 


I had little faith when I began its | 


If one in a thousand | 





Profusely Illustrated. The beginning of a 


$4.00 a year, including the extra Christ- 
mas Number. All Newsdealers and 


/ THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
58 and 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 
Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


Two Points of View. 

















| - [wouldn’t give a rap fora financial interest |} 
| in a remedy that sells for a dollar, when one jj} 
package will cure a whole neighborhood, said 

a man the other day. I havetried everything 
Ihave ever heard of for twenty years to rid |) 
myself of ‘Piles, which I inherited. Two 
years ago I bought Komchacin Caloric, used 
it three times, and have had no trouble since. 
My grandmother, eighty years old and most 
of herlife a sufferer from the same complaint, 
was cured from the same package, and there |}! 
is some left. | 





Our new ciple, wholly unlike any |) 
other he used, for the cure of 
les, and Fistula, sent post. 
id for $1.06. Particulars and Ppror fs 
ee. 


125 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








SOUTHALL’S 
“SANITARY TOWELS” 


Antiseptic, Absorbent and of Downy Softness. 
Entirely Superseding the Old Fashioned Diaper. 


SOLD AT COST OF WASHING ONLY. 


's ‘*Sanitary Towels’’ can be obtained in most of the 


leading Dry Goods 
Dep't.) 


If your Dry Goods 


—— 


—y- 
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Stotes (Corset, Ladies’ Underwear or Notion 
House does not keep them, they can 


obtain them for you by addressing 
MANAGERESS, 364 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Patentees and Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BROS., & BARCLAY, Birmingham, Bngland. 
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Beissel’ s ts, Needles 


‘The finest on the globe.”’ 


Established A.D. 1730. Will not bend, break or cut the | ’ 


thread and are the best. If once tried no other make 
will be tolerated. To convince, samples free. Send 
stamp to pay postage,or 5c.fora full paper of 25 needles. 
Ask first at the store, and send dealer's name if he cannot supply 
you. Extra samples ruex, for this 
HORMANN, SCHUTTE & CO, 
@? Greene Street, New York Sole Agents for the United States, 
Ladies can earn easily several dollars per week intro- 
@icing these needles to ‘amuilien. Write for particulars. 





ELYS CREAM BALM CURES: 
COLD ~HEAD 


PLATA, 
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Deafness, restores lost 
the market. a Dee 2 












bottle. 
. c KEITH, Mi Mfr., Cleveland, O. 
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YARNS AND EMB. MATERIALS. | D 
All Thread or Fabric in Cotton, Wool, Stik, or e 
Linen for Emb, work, Emb. Books, _ Stamping) aa 
Powders, Crochet Moulds, Lastrous Croch 

' 
vy.1M 











Threads; largest variety in the city, aleo all 
Cross-Stitch Emb, Materials. Send stamp 
for price-list. PETER B tm 
(Eerancisuey 1860.) 111 Eust 9th St., 


Si BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS. 
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“You can’t 
tell me any- 
thing about 
Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings, 


"T’ve tried 


a 


is the 
only binding 


them 
all and 
the \\. 
* S ‘ 
worth using.” 
For sale by all dry goods dealers. 

A set of the’’S. H. & M."" miniature figures showing 
the Intest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on ‘’ How to 
Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


Address 
The S, H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 


««S.H.& M,”” Dress Stays are the Best. 














THE GREATEST 
INVENTION OF 
" THE CENTURY. 






WEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES. 
$120 


If not in stock at your retailer's, send 
for a Corset, free by mail, to 





| BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO. 


FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, 
Sole Agents, 
| 85 Leonard Street, New York. 


Eureka Dress Protector 
Corse Gover 


Ihe Greatest Improve- 
ment made 
Ladies’ Garments. 


ever in 





No More Shields 
in Dresses. 


The Eareka combined Dress Protector and Corset Cover 
has open pockets holding light shields which can be instan- 
taneously removed for laundering garments and as easily 
replaced. This garmént is worn at all seasons, but is an 
absolute necessity for shirt waists and light dresses. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Philade \phia. 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, Washington. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston 
Leading Dry-Goods dealers in every city have it. 


L. F. ABBOTT & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Brass aa en Beds. 


vee E just completed stock-taking, we are showing 
unique designs for the spring trade 
A Few Patterns at Special Prices, 

The quality and durability of our beds, being of Eng- 
lish manufacture, cannot be surpassed. 
| Largest stock in America. Catalogue and price-lists 
on application. HOSKINS & SEWELL, 

16 East 15th St., New York. 

and Birmingham, England. 














Marcu 16, 1895. 


There is no virtue in “pearl 


top” or “pearl glass,” un- 


less it fits your lamp. Get | 


the “Index to Chimneys” — 


free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


tough glass. 


om cnolo 


‘ger ble K C, 
Spring Silks 


NOVELTIES. 
Check and Stripe Taffetas, Chene Taffetas, 
Satin Plaid Taffetas, HKrocades, 


Satins, Moire Miroir, Moire Antique, Colored 
Poult de Soeie, Changeable Taffetas. 


EV ENING DRESS SILKS, 


New Colorings. 


WEDDING FABRICS, 


Novelties for Bridesmaids. 





Pliss* Fabrics, Grenadines, Gazes, Silk 
Crepes, Chiffons, India Pongees, 
Glac: and Miroir Velvets. 





Droadovouy KK 19th él. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Among the 
favorites are: 


Edenia, 
Goya Lily, 
Nada Rose, 
Violet. 


LADD & COFFIN, 
New York. 


|, that doesn’t. 
Coraline Corsets are fitted 
to living models. 


Dr. Warner’s 








COWNS. 


SM A R ’ By purchasing on 
any news-stand a 
copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashix A designs are got- 
ten for ten cents—all of them modish and effective. 
(r trial enbseription of 3 months is had by sending 
$1.00 directly to the publishers of VoGUKE, a 
weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays, Address 


VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New York. 





Colored | 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


Biagrecrncar aa 


— 


STL 


Stern BroS | 


are now exhibiting their 


Spring Importations 


of 
French 


Trimmed 
Hats ana 


Bonnets 


together with 


High-Class 
Novelties 


of their own design, 
for Theatre, 
Reception and 
Street Wear. 


West 23d St. | 


| 








Cuarves E. Pervear, Agent. 


Paquin Skirts 


like all others of the flare style, need plenty of 
stiffening and of the best quality to hang grace- 
fully. 


Hair Cloth Crinoline 


is indispensable for this purpose, being the finest 
interlining manufactured. 

It can be procured in grey, black, or white, in 
light, heavy, and medium weights. The Weft is 
all Hair and not part Cotton. 

Don’t let your dealer sell you something rep- 
resented to be just as good, even though cheap- 
er, for it will not hold its shape and would 
be worthless as dress stiffening 





For sale everywhere. Insist upon having it. 
Don't send to us, as we have none at retail. 


> ao aad VOY 


ae 


$oSLOLOOOOOOOEP GOES SSSSSSSSSHLOIOOOSS 
LADY AGENTS 
to consider the merits of 


WANTED E3238: 


Best sellers on record, For particulars address : 
WESTEKN CORSET CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


A. A.VANTINE & CO, 








ve The largest Japanese, Chinese, Turk- 
ish, Persian, Egyptian, and india 
House in the World. 
877 & 879 Broadway, New York. 
Owing to —_ Reductions we offer 
ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS o 
KAZAK, 4.10x6.7 > 18. 75 
25.00; less 25 4 %, 

SHIRAZ, 3.9x10 ft., 2? 50 
30.00 ; less .25 %, . 
PERSIAN, 3.7x11.9 ft., 30 00 
40.00; less 25 %, + 
CAMEL’S-HAIR, 5x11.4 56 25 
ft., 75.00; less 25% . 

A that will delight children. 
TWELVE FIGURES REPRESENTING THE 
DOLLS’ WEDDING. 

They are printed in 10 colors, and consist of 
The Bride, Bridegroom, 
Father and Mother of both 
Bride and Groom, 
Best Man, 
Four Bridesmaids, 
and the Minister. 
They can be had by sending three 2-cent postage 
stamps with name and address to 
Clark’s 0. N. T. Spool Cotton Factory, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 








whose product they advertise. Be careful to state that 
Dolls’ Wedding Series is wanted. 
HE UNIVERSAL PERFUME, MURRAY 


& LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER. 





There are many makes of perfume, and 
all of them have a more or less pleasant 
odor, but, if you wish those that are 
true to the fragrance of the flowers, 
and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, 


9 


Buy 


Lundborg’s 


Anywhere and everywhere. 









You desire to be Stylish 
We will tell you How— 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves 
and Skirts of your Spring 
and Summer Costumes with 











and the result will be a 
realization of your desire. 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts 
will not lose their shape if lined 
with Fibre Chamois — unaf- 
fected by dampness— endorsed 
by all leading modistes. 


To be found at the Lining Counter 
of all leading Dry Goods Stores. 





“‘ The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks.”’ | 
THE SPRING ASSORTMENT OF 
PRIEST LLY’s BIiACHE DRESS Goons 


Includes 
CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EFFECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES. 
Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves. Be sure that the name “ Priestley ”’ is on the selvedge! 


Popular Wool Dress Goods 
For Spring and Summer. 


All-wool French Challies, 35 
cents per yard. 
Mixed Cheviots, 49 cents per 
yard. 
Blue English Storm Serge, 42 
| inches wide, 50 cents per yard. 
Granite Mixture,50 inches wide, 
| 75 cents per yard, 
Diagonal and Chene Suit ings, 52 
| inches wide, 75 cents per yard. 
Illuminated Suitings, 52 inches 
wide, 75 cents per yard, 
Scotch Cheviots, 48 inches wide, 
85 cents per yard. 
Fancy Homespuns, 48 
wide, $1.00 per yard. 
These fabrics are eminently reli- 
able; of newest style,and in weight 
just ada »ted for Warmer W lenthar 
Wear; they may be easily and eate- 
| ly ordered from samples by mail. 


James McCreery & Co.., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





inches 





and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 
without charge. Circular 





SHOPPING 
| felorences” “MiSs A. BOND, 
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D, 68 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. 





HAVE MY 








, you've made the rest of life bat pomp and 


de one noble work, egad, when you 


ABOVE THE HORIZON 


“ There she is.” 

The speaker, a tall bronzed man 
in the sixties, leaned forward in 
bis eacd«dle as he spoke,and pointed 
out to his companion a vague and 
indistinct object that had just 
loomed up on the edge of the dis- 
tent horizon. The vast prairie, 
like a restless and troubled sea, 
rose and fell away from them on 
al! sides, and save for the peculiar 
object that had just dawned upon 
their vision, there was nothing 
else visible to the eyes of the fa- 
ther and son,except the vast dome 
of the sky overhead, flecked by the 
moving panorama of fleecy clouds. 
Months before, the danghter, who 
was the pride and solace of the 
old man’s life, had gone East on 
a visit, and to-day the father and 
son had ridden ont on the prairie 
in hepes that they might, in ad- 
vance, catch a firet glimpse of the 
form they both loved so well. Ten 
minutes, then twenty, then thirty, 
passed by, and the old man gazed 
with kindling eyes at the prairie 
wagon, that now, plain to their 
view, was slowly drawing nearer 
But this wae not what had first 
claimed their attention, and as 
father and son put spars to their 
horses, the old man turned to the 
younger, his eyes glad with the 
light of expectation and impa- 
tience, as he exclaimed : 

“1 knew ber at once, Jim, even 
hefore the prairie wagon came in 
vig What a lucky thing it was that I wrote her to 





be sure to wear her matinée bat!” Tom Masson. 
——— 
* Hello!” said the pocket-piece to the dollar in the 
borrower's pocket ‘1 didn't expect to see you here.” 


‘No?” said the dollar. * Well, I'm keeping lent.” 


——_>—___ 


Polly had been told that when at table she should 
never say that she did not like anything she was asked 
to have, bat to decline it politely. One day, while 
dining at a neighbor's house, she was asked to help 
herself to the cheese, which she very much disliked. 

“ No, thank you,” said Polly, politely. “I bad all I 
wanted last time. 





A LA MODE 


wuxp your nrox? 
MEAD. 


NEW BO 
LEST 


"RET AD 
NEOK-TIEZ ON YOUR 
: 


WAVE MY 


ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON 


pleasant feature about dying,” 
said Talleyrand : ** one cannot read one’s obituarics, I 
ery much to read my obitnaries.” 
“So should [," retarned Bonaparte, dryly. 


will you 7 


*There is one 
Bioouiad ike 
“ Horry 


up and die, 


“I think I shall write my sutobiography,” Fouché 
said one morning to the Emperor 

“I woukin't if 1 were you,” ssid Napoleon 
know 
wou 


“Yon 
yourself too well, and if you told the truth it 
| rain your reputation.” 
Napoleon was superstitions, and nsed to cnjoy telling 
his fortune with the cards, At one time he drew three 
cards from the pack ; two of them were two-spots, aud 
of them was a king 
“ Humph!" hesaid. “ I seem to be raising the dence, 
rather than a dynasty, by two to one. 


one 


At St. Helena Napoleon was asked what he would 
hav one had he defeated Wellington at Waterloo. 
** I shoald have smiled,” replied the fallen Emperor. 


A stont little boy having been presented to the Em- 
peror, Napoleon took him on his knee. 

“ Well, children,” said he, “ what are your names ?” 

* Paul,” said the boy 

* And the other?” 

“I have no other,” said the boy 

“What? Only one name for both of you?” asked 
Napoleow 

*I'm only one boy,” returned the lad. 

“Why, you surprise me,” said the Emperor, with a 
laugh. *“* You are so heavy I thought you were twius.” 


“I really never loved bat one woman,” said Bona- 
Pp arte. 

“ What?” cried Bourrienne, with a doubtful smile. 

“ At one time,” returned the Emperor. 


“Prussia shall never wear your collar!" cried the 
Prue ‘an King. 

“It will feel my cuffs, however,” retorted Bonaparte ; 
“and, what will be more ridiculons, it will get them in 
the neck. 


“ What is the matter, Bourrienne 7” asked Napoleon 
of bis secretary one morning. “ You look blue.” 

“I am blue, sire,” retarned Boarrienne “I've 
written you up, and, as far as you've gone, you won't 
make more than one volame. The public likes its 
biographies in two volumes.” 

“We'll fix that,” sald the Emperor, quickly. “I'll 
invade Kaesia. That will provide you with two more 
chapters, anyhow.” And he did. 














A DEAD SET. 


“Mapes Bereury 
* We 


A PROPER SEQUENCE. 


Mr. Jay (of Boomrilie). “1 tell you, sir, our town is 
aygreat place. Weare making Innovations right along. 
A year ago we built a town hall, then we put in a 
trolley line, and now we are erecting a hospital. We 
go right ahead from one thing to another.” 

Mu. Crriman. “ From the trolley line to the hospital, 
I suppore.” 

Pa es 


“Oh, look !" exclaimed Mrs. Saseafrass, of Hemlock 
Corners, as she and her husband gazed for the first 
time on a Bearded Lady at a dime museum. 

“Sh, Lindy! Don't speak so lond,” replied ber 
husband, in a whisper. “Mebbe that’s one of the 
emancipated women we've read about.” 





18 MAKING A DEAD eet ror Cuantie Wiison.” 
THAT'S ANOUT TUE ONLY KIND oF a set Cuaniin Winson's rrr ror. 


lix'’s very stow.” 


CONDITIONAL FORGIVENESS. 
Young Mr. Hunker had stolen a kiss from Mise Kit- 
tish, and she had scolded him very properly. 
“ Yon'll forgive me, won't you ?” asked he. 
“ Will you promise never to do it again 7” 
= No. 7 
‘Then I forgive you.” 


—_——@——— 


“No man ever obtained anything worth having 
without working hard for it,” said Mra, Bickers to her 
husband, who was in a discouraged mood 

“That's so,” replied Mr. Bickers, reflectively. “I 
remember that I obtained you without the slightest 
difficulty.” 


INVENTORS, TAKE NOTICE. 


Wantep: 


A PLAN, BY MAID OR MAN— 


PRAY SEND IT IN AB BOON AB YOU CAN— 
By woreu Miss Pave, coor anp pevout, 


Cam KSEP HER MIND 


FROM WANDERING OUT 


Towns ROMP AND KOUT, 
Wuew (f sHovutp sray, 


Tuw TEN PAY, 


Wirrmin tue rew 


ru Pace! 














SUPPLEMENT 


THE LAMENT. 
See illustration on page 218. 
CURIOUS and impressive custom of 


southern Italy is the lament which’ 


takes place at the death of a person, and 
while the body lies awaiting buriai The 
is fully dressed, and laid upon the 

bed with the head and shoulders raised. 
Lighted candelabra are placed at the sides. 
A young girl is generally dressed in white 
nd adorned with flowers. The relatives 
and friends gather, and sit in an irregular 
semicircle about the foot of the bed. At in- 
tervals join in a weird monotonous wail 
that is distinctly Oriental and resembles no- 
thing European. Perhaps a near relative 
will approach the bier, and with wild ac- 
tions, clasping her head and tearing her 
hair, will describe the illness and sufferings 
of the departed one, the good qualities, and 
the disconsolateness of those left behind, the 
mournful cry being finally taken up by the 
others. One who has lost a parent will 
sometimes keep up this awful death-cry for 
over twenty-four hours. But though the 
lamentations are so violent, the grief of these 
people seems to be soon assuaged, and after 
a day or two they appear to be fully recon- 
ciled to circumstances, and mention the Ja- 
mented one in quite a light and airy manner. 


PATTIES 
PATTIES when well made are very dainty, 
served either as a course or an entrée at 
company luucheons or dinners at this season 
of the year. 

Sweetbread Patties.—Roll out a sheet of 
puff paste about an inch thick, cut the pat- 
ties out with a tin cutter, and lay on a greased 
paper or tin. Brush over lightly the top of 
each with the beaten yolk of an egg, then 
with a smaller-sized cutter press nearly 
through the centre, and set the patty cases 
on ice for twenty minutes. Bake in a very 
hot oven until a light brown. Take out, let 
stand five minutes, remove the crust from 
the centre, and put aside carefully. With a 
small spoon take out the half baked dough ; 
put the little crusts back in the oven for a 
few minutes to dry.. Soak two fresh sweet- 
breads in salt od water for half an hour; 
put into a saucepan, cover with water, and 
set over the fire to boil for fifteen minutes; 
take up; let cool; trim free of skin, fat, and 
gristle; cut into small pieces and lay aside. 
Put half a teacup of white stock into a small 
saucepan; stir in an ounce of melted butter 
mixed with a table spoonful of flour; when 
thick add a small teacup of stock with the 
sweetbreads, and Jet simmer over the fire 
for fifteen minutes; thin with three table- 
spoonfuls of sweet cream, season with salt 
and pepper, take from the fire, fill the patty 
cases with the mixture, lay on the top crust, 
and serve 

Oyster Patties. —Take a dozen and a half 
of large oysters and put in a saucepan with 
their own liquor, set over the fire to scald, 
let come to a boil, strain off the liquor, and 
cut the oysters in two, Melt a table-spoon- 
ful of butter in a small saucepan, add a table- 
spoonful of flour, and stir until well heated; 
pour in a teacup of the oyster liquor and 
half a teacup of cream; let boil until thick; 

(Continued on page 220.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_—— 


IVORY 


an 


IVORY 


SOAP. 


At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 
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Is more than a pure, bland, luxuriant cleansing agent : 
(oad curative. 


A Simple Supper 


for the little ones, always relished, and very 
economical, is a bowl of broth made of 


Extract “ BEEF 


with crackers or bread broken intoit. Use {%{ teaspoon- 
ful of Extract to each pint of water. Can be prepared 
over an oil stove or gas jet. 

We issue a little book of “Culinary Wrinkles,” 
which is to be had for the asking. Send name and 
address on a postal to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
Purest Best 















A Palatable 
Stimulant for invalids 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 












The 
Original 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





Sir 
Morell Mackenzie 


ARIANI 


WROTE OF 





VIN MARIAN 


THE IDEAL TONIC: 

«I have used ‘Vin Mariani’ 
for many years, and consider 
it valuable and particularly ser- 
viceable.”” 





Mailed Free. 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 
Portraits 


OF NOTED CELEBRITIES, 


Beneficial and A ble. 
Every Test Proves Reputation, 
Avoid rye Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
and Fancy Grocers. 


MARIANI & CO., 


Panes: 41 | Be Hpemmene. 62 W. 15th St., New York. 











BEAUTY 


IS BUT SKIN DEEP 


The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 
vety complexion is to nurture and 
sustenance for the skin. 

9a 


G Award at 
» 


rite Sevens Be the basis of - 
tions, is Me.» from perifed 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural § 
skin nutriment. se prep- 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Crea, are univer- 
sally used throughout > 
and should have a place on 
every lady’s dressing-table in 
this country The genuine 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 16 & 25c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 365c. per cake; Box-$1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 560c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 60c. 

FREE upon te 

quest an inter- 

esting booklet 


vant) 
5 pater article always bears the trade-mark 
moline.’’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 

receipt of price. 








To the Young Face 
Pozzon1’s ComPpLExIon Powper gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 











Packer’s Tar Soap 


is a constant protection against contagion. 
Physicians have used and recommended this soap for nearly a quarter-century. 


“A Luxury for Bath and Shampoo” 


—Medical Standard, 





it is antiseptic, emollient, 
It fortifies the skin in health, soothes in irritated conditions, and | 





Wriuiam A. Hammonp, M.D., 
Mansion Hvutcuison, M.D., 











Doustoea St. and Sheridan Avenue, 
ASHINGTON, D. Cy 


The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


' For Diseases of the Nervous 


System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, ‘and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also Baths, Dot “7 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — 
fact, all ized scienti Sersehade fer ieene 
of meee For full information and pamphlet, 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 














The superiority of Stoneware Liptag in Refrigerators 
lance. It neither sweats nor 

absorbs moisture and never becomes sour or musty. 

t open seams; is practically inde- 


becomes obvious at a g 


It is made withou 
structible and is very easily cleaned. 





Refrigerators 








Stoneware Lined 








are built upon the best known principles of refriger- 
ation. A perfect circulation of dry, cold air prevents 
the accumulation of gases and vapor or the mixture 
of flavors, while the consumption of ice is greatly 
reduced. The first cost is greater than for eng 
vetriqeratess, S=* they a far cheaper in the e 
We sell direct te t peemio aad we t 
rite for Catalogue ara the 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Box Z, Lockland, Ohio. 
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freight. W 












Have 
YOU 
Tried 





(ticura 


the great 
SKIN CURE? 


Its cures of torturing, Cafigasing, humiljeting 
humours are the most wonderful ever recorded. 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English 


















and American chemists in all the principal cities. British 
| : Newsery, 1, Ki st., m. PorTer 
Druc & Cusm, Corpr., Props., Boston, U.S. A. 
Parkhill 
Zephyrs * Do you 
like this 
Dress? 
It is my | 
new Park- 
hill in 
the stylish 
printed 
yarneffects 
and my fa- 
voritewash | 
gown —so 
fine and 
soft and much prettier than silk, 
/ think.” 
The Parkhill is equal in every 
|} respect to the best imported 
Scotch goods. It comes in all 


the latest plaids, ribbon 
stripes, etc., with solids | 
ieielininen to match, and is made | 
by the same mill which produces 
the popular «Toile du Nord”’ 
and the very fashionable Cli- 
theroe Zephyrs. 


One reason of its great popularity is 
eB that its colors are absolutely fast. 


If you would like samples, write to 


Parkhill Mfg. bade ne. Mass. 











particular friend with a 


WALDORF 


Coffee Spoon, Gold Bowl, Price 
Wc. in case, ora a4 of six in lined 
ease, Gold Bowl, 3.7 
One Orange oie Gilt. Very 
pretty. Price, 50c. 


For sale by all Jewelers, 


| 
Easter Morn 
| 
| 





THESE ARE THE 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


guatity. Guaranteed 25 years. 
ilver inlaid in the back of the 
bow! and handle. 


Each article is stamped on the back: 

E. STERLING INLAID # 

The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


NewYork Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 
Broadway). A complete line of Solid Silver, Plated 
Ware and Novelties. 17 


 BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. | 


acer Ss's 


QRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


_BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
AMBITIOUS WOMEN 
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AN OPEN BOOK. 


From THE WATER-COLOR ParntinG sy ALBERT Moore, In THE Soutna Kensineton Museum, Lonpon. 








Continued from page 217 
let heat; season with pep 
of lemon juice; take 
from the fire, and fill the patty cases with 
sters and sauce 

Chicken Patties.—Take the breast of a 
beiled chicken; cut into small pieces. Puta 
teacup of chicken broth in a small saucepan 
with a teaspoonful of boiled beef tongue 
minced fine; set over the fire to simmer 
Melt a table-spoonful of butter; add a table- 
spoonful of flour and mix smooth; strain the 


add the 
per, salt and a a uee Ze 


oysters 


the © 


woth over it, and pour in half a teacupful | 


of tream, set over the fire to cook until thick; 
add the chicken; let beat; beat the yolks of 
two eggs and etir in; take from the fire; fill 


the patty cases with the mixture, put on the 
tops, and serve 

Mushroom Patties.—Take a pint of fresh 
peel and remove the stems; cut 
put in a saucepan with a gill of 
white stock; set over the fire to simmer for 
fifteen minutes. Melt a iable-spoonful of 
butter and a table-snoonful of corn-starch to 
gether; stir in the mushrooms with half a gill 
of cream; let come to a boil; add a squeeze 
of lemon juice with a little salt and pepper 
Take from the fire; stir in the well-beaten 
yolk of one egg and at ible spoonful of sher 
ry Fill the patty cases, and serve 


mushrooms 
into pieces 


When the cook is not expert in making 


puff paste, dainty little patty cases may be 
made of light bread. While the work of 
making them is a little troublesome, it does 
not require as much skill as those made of 
finé pastry. To make these patties take a 
loaf of baker's bread; cut slices of medium 
thickness from it; then with a small round 
cake cutter cut circles from the pieces of 
bread, and with a smaller cutter pierce a 
rownd in the centre ofeach. Beat two eggs; 
mix with a cup of rich milk and a pinch of 
salt Arrange the 
shallow pan, pour the mixture over, and let 
stand twenty-five minutes. When well moist 
ened through take up carefully—they are 
easily broken—on a cake turner; lay on a 
sieve to drain; baste each one carefully with 
beaten yolk of an egg; then dredge with 
cracker meal until well coated. Let stand 
until firm 

Put two pounds of lard in a deep frying 
pan, and set over the fire to heat very hot 
place two or three patties at a time on a fine 
wire frying-basket, and put into the boiling 
fat; fry a delicate brown. Take out care 
fully when done, and heat the lard very hot 
again before putting in more patties. When 
tie cases cool slightly, remove the marked 
round from the centre with a sharp knife, 
and take out the soft portion with a teaspoon 
Fill with any mixture desired As these 
patty shells have no covers, the filling should 
be heaped high 








ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


Rupifoam' 


Removes all 
from the teeth, prevents decay, 
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uncleanliness 


free 
of 


flavored, 
The 


men, women, and children. 


is de iC iously 


i 
i from acid. friend 
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E. W. Hovr & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Sample Price 


25 Cents. 
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IN A HOUSE WITH OUR 


# WIRE # 





Largest Factories in the World 
SPECIALTY: 


SCREENING HOUSES T0 ORDER 


We Pa ® Write for 
Preight Catalogue 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


SUNN HQH000000 00000 NNUENUEOUEUUUONLUUN 
“COLD SHIVERS” 


|: Demand a warming, pain-subdu- 

4 — laoay as well as hot drinks 
‘athe. Nothing warms up lvke 

Outicura Anti-Psin Plaster. 
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bread patty shells in a | 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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spoonful will do the 


DEED & BARTON 













OUR GOODS SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELERS 
Senin 


"LA. MARQUISE” 








work of a heapin 
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one of many others. 


Mrs. Rover 


in Household News. _ 


oath ria 
relnterior Hardwood Ca, 
} Mfrs. Indianspolis, Ind. 


| THICK or THIN. 
PLAIN OR 

PARQUET 222: 

Of Finest Woods. 

| For Parlors, , Bed-Rooms, 

| 
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For the Dyspeptic and Epicure. Y | 


The dyspeptic says of Quaker Oats, ‘‘How diges- 
l tible!” The epicure, ‘‘ How delicious ! ” y 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. H) 
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“BEST” TONIC strengthens the sick and those re- 
covering from sickness and nervous exhaustion. It assists 
digestion. It creates an appetite. It is a splendid thing 
for nursing mothers. Whoever needs a food beverage 
that is easily digested, and highly nourishing, should use 
Pabst Malt Extract, The “Best” Tonic. At Druggists. 
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Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H&C° 
“rane? 


On White China. 


and 
OL im oges Co 


On Decorated China. 




















# pages. For Laundry, Kitchen, Toilet, Bath, Complexion and Hair. 200 ways 
i Borax Receipt Book Free 22 psess..Ko" Lennie: 5 Pacific Coast Borax Co., 269 Dearborn St., Chicago 


‘The only awarded at the Parts 
< FLOU INE | 


POUDRE DE RIZ.— CEX. FAW, Inventor 
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9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” ar { the signature CH. FAY 
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Pears’ 


Pears soap 
is pure; no 
alkali in it. 

There are 
a thousand 
soap-virtucs; 
it has them 
all. 


ed 
REMINGTON 


BICYCLE 


STANDARDof EXCELLENCE 
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"ou | Light, yet most durable— 

| an *‘ Up to Date” bicycle in 

Can every respect— many im- 
. rovements exclusively Rem- 
Depend elcimtubenns and art com- 
Upon | bined to make a perfect 


wheel — endorsed by experi- 
It. enced riders. 


Prices, #100, *90, *75, *50. 
Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 


logue, giving full particulars——Free. 


Remington Arms Co., 
313 and 315 Broadway, 


Factories; Ilion, N. Y. New York. 








SOLD OV ALL 
ORUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 

















